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you pause... 


eount.. 


have a Coke 


After you’re set up, set down 
and make the most of your pause 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola. There’s 
nothing to match Coke in taste... 


no other drink so refreshing. 


“COKE! IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 





To provide the world with versatile 
military air transportation, the famous 
C-119 Flying Boxcar joins forces with 
the C-123 Assault Transport. Together 
these “brothers-in-combat” roll off the 
Fairchild assembly lines, and together 
they land or para-drop men and vital 
materiel wherever needed. 


Carrying over 11 tons payload, the 
combat-proven C-119 airdrops fully- 


equipped troops and bulky cargo in 
forward areas— while the rugged C-123 
actually lands on unprepared terrain in 
the most advanced bases, with full pro- 
tection to personnel and equipment. 


Fairchild, pioneer in military air trans- 
portation, is proud of its part in the 
development and production of this 
great assault team—one of the world’s 
most vital brother acts. 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 
Anat Division 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLANO 


whee He fume to measnred om Ccgkt -yeara q 


Other Divisions 
American Helicopter Division, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
Engine Division, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, N. Y. 
Kinetics Division, New York, N. Y 
Speed Control Division, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Stratos Division, Bay Shore, N. Y. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Staff Sergeant ‘‘Swaggerstick’’—the Marine 
on this month's cover—reflects a typical reac- 
tion to the Commandant's memorandum which 
authorized top three paygraders to tote swag- 
ger sticks. While the stick is an optional item 
of uniform, one Marine Exchange we know 
sold out their entire first shipment in two hours 
and 14 minutes. Sergeant Clarence A. Neal, 
Leatherneck staff artist, painted the cover. 








NEXT ISSUE 


ADVANCE TRAINING . . . The 
Corps’ postgraduate courses at Le- 
jeune and Pendleton. 


ALL-MARINE BOXING .. . A report 
on the Miami tourney. 


LOS ANGELES RESERVISTS ...A 
continuation of our coverage of Re- 
serve outfits. 
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Edited by MSgt. Harry Pugh 


PLASTIC MONSTROSITY 


Dear Sir: 

Not too long ago I recall reading in 
a local newspaper, an editorial, regard- 
ing the Marine Corps issuing a direc- 
tive stating that all plastic, combat 
type, bugles will be turned in to the 
supply source, and that new ones made 
of brass would be issued. 

Since my duties (on this particular 
job) require me to sometimes act as 
a field music for ceremonial details 
such as funerals, etc., I would prefer to 
carry out said duties using the brass 
type bugle instead of the olive drab 
plastic monstrosity that I am presently 
using. Unfortunately I cannot find the 
supply bulletin that calls for this ex- 
change of bugles. 

Any help that you can give me that 
would enable me to double in brass 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Set. Larry M. Brown 
Inspector-Instructor Staff, 

19th Special Infantry Company, 
USMCR 

NMCTC, P.O. Box 927, 

Peoria, Ill. 


@ We believe you can find the infor- 
mation you need in Marine Corps Sup- 
ply Bulletin 29-54.—Ed. 


PROMOTION TESTS 


Dear Sir: 

We have an argument that only you 
can settle for us. The question is this: 

A staff sergeant (Regular) is tested 
in January, 1953, for promotion to 
Technical Sergeant. In February, 
1953, he takes a discharge and goes out 
completely. Later, in order to hold his 
rank, he enlists in the USMCR and 
goes on EAD (Extended Active Duty). 
By later, I mean March, 1953. He 
stays on EAD for about 20 days, takes 
a discharge from the Reserve and re- 
enlists in the Regular Marine Corps for 
six years. Now, is the test that he took 
for Technical Sergeant still valid, or 


would he have to be tested again? He 
would have a little broken time. How 
about it? 
Name withheld by request 
Marine Corps Supply Center, 
Albany, Georgia. 


@ Promotion Branch, HQMC, 
this: “A staff sergeant who retained 
that rank on reenlistment in the Regu- 
lar Marine Corps and who was not 
subsequently reduced would 
not be required to retake previously 
passed pre-promotion tests for the rank 


says 


in rank 


of staff sergeant. Passing scores on 
pre-promotion tests for the next higher 
rank remain valid until the individual's 
current rank is vacated for any reason.” 


—Ed. 


EAD 


Dear Sir: 
I enlisted and came 


on Extended 
Active Duty in November, 1953. I was 
told that I am to serve two years on 
active duty and one year in the home- 


town Marine Reserve. The authority 
for this was MCGO #104, but Marine 
Corps General Order Number 104 has 
now been cancelled, and I have not yet 
found anything in writing on reservists 
serving 24 months of active duty. 

An issue of Navy Times revealed 
that all Marine reservists entering ac 
tive duty after July 1, 1954, would 
serve three years on active duty. 

The people around here tell me that 
EAD is understood to be for a period 
of two years active duty, but I would 
like to see it in writing. 

I would appreciate it greatly if you 
could find me a reference on this sub 
ject. 

Pfe Billie M. Smith 
Marine Corps Air Station 
El Toro 
Santa Ana, California 
TURN PAGE 
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"Sure we have dishes to take out, but I'm not one of them." 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


@ Marine Corps Memorandum 12-54 
sets forth the policy as to length of 





required tours of active duty for re- 
servists 

As the length of tour of any member 
depends upon when he originally en- 
listed, when he came on active duty 
and, to some extent, on his wishes in 
the matter, we suggest that you check 
with your First Sergeant as to the EOS 
(expiration of service) date recorded in 
your service record book.—Ed. 


BOTTLENECK MAIL 


Dear Sir: 

In the December, 1954, 
Leatherneck another mother of a Ma- 
rine had a letter in “Sound Off,” so 


“bottle- 


issue of 


I'm writing to ask why the 


from our boys just 
there a good 


neck” on mail 
shipped overseas. Is 
reason for the delay? 
Our whole family enjoys your maga- 
zine. We feel it brings our son closer 
to us. 
Mrs. I. R. Beattie 
100 Cedar Bivd., 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


@ We don't know any reason for a 
“bottleneck” Mrs. Beattie, unless it's 
because the boys were at sea.—Ed. 


MARINE BAND 
Dear Sir: 


I would like to get some information 
on the qualifications for becoming a 
member of the U. S. Marine Band. 
Does the band still have buglers? If 
so, what are the qualifications for such? 

James Larkin 
Co. “B” 199th Infantry, 
3rd Bn., LANG, 
Homer, La. 


@ The following information was fur- 
nished us by the Assistant Leader of 
the Band: 

In order to become a member of the 
Marine Band it is necessary that an 
applicant write directly to the Leader 
of the Band, stating his qualifications 
and the instrument or instruments he 
plays. will be 
notified and arrangements will be made 


It a vacancy exists, x 











“And this is the very latest in swagger sticks 
for first sergeants." 


Leatherneck Magazine 








for his audition at Marine Barracks, 
8th and “I’’ Sts., Washington, D.C. 
As to buglers, the Marine Corps is 
particularly interested in procuring men 
who have had some training on a brass 
instrument and who possess a knowl- 
edge of musical notation, i.e., key sig- 
natures, time and scales. Rudimentary 
are also in demand, and 
auditions are given during 
training to all applicants who aspire to 
perform in a drum and bugle corps. 


—Ed. 


drummers 
recruit 


INSURANCE POLICY 
Dear Sir: 


I have a son who has been in the 
Marines for 11 months. He made out 
his insurance to me, but to this day, 
I have not received the insurance pol- 
icy. I'd like to know if I am supposed 
to have one or not 

Mrs. Mary Vasquez 
5024 - 13th Avenue, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


@ Service personnel who enlisted after 
April 25, 1951, and who were insured 
under the Servicemen’s Indemnity and 
Insurance Acts of 1951, (free insur- 
ance) are not issued insurance policies. 
This act automatically provides $10,000 
free life insurance coverage to all mem- 
bers of the 


active duty.- 


Armed Forces serving on 


—Ed. 


18TH "C. B."" REUNION 


Dear Sir: 

Plans are being made for the second 
annual C. B. Reunion which is to be 
held again this year at Madill, Okla- 
homa, on the week-end of May 28th, 
29th and 30th. 

Spread the word to everyone you 
know who was in the 18th “C. B.” 
Battalion, as we are planning three 
days of fun and enjoyment for the 
entire families of these men. 

James F. Hosford 
Secretary -Treasurer, 
1405 Ferris Avenue, 
Waxahachie, Texas 


EARLY RELEASE 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to have a little infor- 
mation on a statement that after July, 
1955, all married men in the Marine 
Corps Reserve would be separated from 
active duty six months before their ac- 
tual date of discharge. I also hear that 
all “Q” allotments will be stopped afte: 
July of 1955. 

Your answer will be appreciated very 
much. 

Pfc Daniel W. Green Jr., 
“T” Co., 3rd Bn., Ninth Marines, 
Third Marine Division, FMF, 

FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 





@ We are not aware of any pending 
or proposed policy whereby a married 
man of the Marine Corps Reserve is 
to be separated from active duty six 
months ahead of his actual release 
date. 

While it is true that the present law 
authorizing “Q” allotments will expire 
on July 1, 1955, action to extend that 
law until 1959 is now being taken by 
the 84th Congress. The proposal has 
already been passed by the House of 
Representatives and favorable action 
by the Senate seems pretty well as- 
sured, 

Official information on this subject 
will be released as soon as something 
definite is known. Meanwhile, the 
statements referred to in your letter 
should be regarded as rumors.—Ed. 


SECOND DIVISION REUNION 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing this for a group of ex- 
members of the Second Marine Di- 
vision. We understand that the Divi- 


sion is to hold its reunion in New Or- 
leans, La., this year and we are looking 

for all the information we can get. 
Most of us have had a number of 
different addresses since leaving the 
Marine Corps. Thus, a letter might 
have a hard time catching up with us. 
Please publish this in your magazine. 
A. J. Walker 
% General Delivery, 

Houma, La. 


@ The Second Marine Division re- 
union will be held in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, July 15, 16 and 17. Head- 
quarters will be in the Roosevelt Hotel. 
—Ed. 


SUGGESTS BRASSARD 


Dear Sir: 

I have been wanting to make this 
suggestion for quite some time and now 
that so much stress and emphasis is 
being placed on the Reserve Program 
I feel that this is the proper time to 
do so. 


My suggestion is that a standard 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7) 





Sitting Pretty 


Take it from this pretty model—the 


Here’s what this shapely model has 
to say about Mennen Skin Bracer, 
America’s favorite after-shave lotion. 
Skin 
Bracer is really sitting pretty! When- 


“The man who uses Mennen 
ever I whiff that wonderful scent, I 


want to say ‘Come a little closer!’ i 


girls really love that he-man aroma. 
But what she doesn’t know is that great 
“wake-up your face” feeling men get 
from Mennen Skin Bracer®. Cooling, 
soothing—helps heal tiny razor nicks, 
too. The perfect after-shave lotion! 





Wakes up your face 
Wows the [adios 





At your PX, Ship’s Service, 
Or nearest drug counter 














Leatherneck Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D.C. 


Please send me, postage prepaid, copies of the Fourth Revised 
Edition of The Guidebook For Marines at $1.50* each. Address this 
order as follows: 


Name 
Address 


City State 
REMITTANCE ENCLOSED BILL ME 


* Ten percent discount allowed on all orders for 
ten or more copies when accompanied by cash 


$1.50 


Available at your local MX 
or order from the Leather- 
neck Bookshop 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 5] 


Marine Corps Reserve Recruiting Bras- 
sard be designed by the Marine Corps 
and that they be issued to each In- 
spector-Instructor Staff member in the 
Marine Corps Reserve Program. Since 
so much time is spent by each I-I staff 
member trying to recruit young men 
into the Marine Corps Reserve, I feel 
that this brassard would be very bene- 
ficial toward engaging in conversation 
with prospects who would be eager to 
discuss the product you are selling... 
if they knew that you were a salesman 
and what you were selling. 
Sgt. Charles B. Haley, USMC 
Inspector-Instructor Staff, 
89th Special Infantry Company 
Columbia, S. C. 


@ Thank you for your letter, Sgt. 
Haley. We forwarded it to the appro- 
priate section at HQMC for review and 
consideration.—Ed. 


ERROR IN GUIDEBOOK 


Dear Sir: 

What I have to say is of great con- 
cern and refers to the Guidebook For 
Marines. 

In the Third Revised Edition, First 
Printing—July 1, 1953, on page 245, 
the elevating hand wheel is referred to 
as the traversing hand wheel. And the 
traversing hand wheel is referred to as 


the elevating hand wheel. It should be 
vice versa. 
Corp. Patrick C. Marciel 
Weapons Company, 2nd Battalion, 
Ninth Marines, Third Marine Division, 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ You are correct, Corporal Marciel, 
and we thank you for calling our atten- 
tion to the error. It will be corrected 
in the forthcoming edition.—Ed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 











Examine this beautiful Zippo, with its engine-turned design delicately 


executed on gleaming, heavy chrome. Perfect for men or women! 


Give ZIPP O 


...quality as fine 
as a millionaire can buy! 


If you'd like to send a superb quality gift 
back home without spending a fortune, pick 
out a beautiful Zippo at any Exchange counter. 


Best built lighter in the world, Zippo works 
easily, always—indoors, or even in the 
wind and rain. It’s a great gift for your 
girl—fine for any member of your family. 


Zippo is a beautiful and useful gift. 


Zippos are so well made that they are backed 
by one of the world’s most unusual pledges— 
if a Zippo ever fails to light perfectly, 

we quickly fix it free. No one has ever paid 
us a cent to repair a Zippo! Can you think 

of anything that carries the same guarantee? 


220 


LIGHTS EASILY...ANYWHERE... ALWAYS For your girl! This distinctive 
leathercrafted Zippo is trimmed 
Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa. in genuine leather—choice of 





In Canada: Zipoo \.anufacturing Co., Canada Ltd blue or black morocco. 
Niagara Falls, Ont 


GENUINE ZIPPO FLUID AND FLINTS MAKE ALL LIGHTERS WORK BETTER 





Calling 
All Marines! 


Whether you come for a day, 
a week, or longer, your welcome 
is just as warm, and your stay is 
sure to be memorable. Facing 
the city’s only private park, close 
to the Empire State Building, 
Radio City, T. V. Studios, Art 
Galleries, Theatres. 





Headquarters of the Marine Corps 
Combat Correspondents Ass‘n. Special 
rates to all Marine Corps Personnel. 

Charlies W. Schwefel. Owner-Mgr 
Member of Marine Corps Fathers Ass’‘n. 











Gramercy Park 


Lexington Ave. at 2lst St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FILM MAILERS 
via AIRMAIL 


to service men and women 
any place in the world. 


FREE — a liberal supply of 2- 
compartment mailers. All fin- 
ished work returned via air 
mail at no extra cost. 


DEVELOPING & PRI 


8 exp. Roll 
(King Size) . 
12 exp. Roll... 
16 exp. Roll... 

35 mm.-20 exp. 1.00 
35 mm.-36 exp. 1.90 
AIRMAIL A 
CARD TODAY 








JAX PHOTO SERVICE 


BOX 9021 BRIDGEPORT 


JOBS THAT PAY TO 
$1,500 MONTHLY 


Thousands of jobs open. S. America, 
Europe, Africa, USA, etc. Fare paid 
if hired. Application forms avail- 
able. All trades, Labor, Drivers, 
Clerical, Engineers, etc. No employ- 
ment fees! Free information. Write 
Dept. 75L, National Employment In- 
form. Serv. 1020 Broad, Newark, 
N. J. 
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HQMC has approved . 

: for wear with field 
type and organizational 
clothing by enlisted person- 
nel, 

(a) plastic emblems 

(b) metal chevrons 

(c) shoulder patches 


A new system of — a 
developed by Dr. ‘mead 
H. Seidler, a university pro- 
fessor, is now undergoing 
final evaluation by the 
Fleet Marine Force. 

(a) bayonet fighting 

(b) amphibious tactics 

{c) camouflage 


Governor Joe Foss, of —— 
__, a WWII Marine 
Ace, recently signed a 
$7,500,000 bonus bill for 
Korea veterans. 

(a) Arkansas 

(b) New Mexico 

(c) South Dakota 


The Secretary of —— 

is the civilian head of the 
Coast Guard in peacetime. 
(a) the Interior 

(b) the Treasury 

(c) State 


In the early years of the 
Corps, Marines in —_-__ 
saved taxpayers’ money by 
moving from rented quar- 
ters into tents during the 
summer. 

(a) Washington, D. C. 
{b) Philadelphia 

(c) New York 


The Energa rifle grenade 
ne 
(a) black 

(b) olive drab 

(c) gray 


7. There are no State Depart- 
ment special foreign duty 
billets for Marines in 
(a) Albania 
(b) Russia 
(c) lraq 


8. When an old salt refers to 
his “go-to-hell hat’ he’s 
talking about his ____. 
(a) campaign hat 
(b) barracks cap 
(c) garrison cap 


9. Pugilists recently converged 
ne Ff 8 
out for honors in the 1955 
All-Marine Boxing Cham- 
pionships. 

(a) Miami 
(b) San Diego 
(c) Camp Lejeune 


10. Troops marching “at ease” 
are required to ____ 
(a) maintain silence 
(b) sling arms 
(c) keep cadence 


See answers on page 76. Score 


10 points for each correct an- 


swer; 10 to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 
Good; 70 to 80 Excellent; 90 to 
100 Outstanding. 











SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 7] 


PLEASANT OFFICE HOURS 


Dear Sir: 

After reading the “In Reserve” col 
umn of the January, 1955, issue of 
Leatherneck, we, the boilermen of ‘C” 
Company, Ist Battalion, Third Ma- 
rines, Third Marine Division, FMF, 


Captain Gausch 


have voted Captain Hazel Gausch as 
the one with whom we would like to 
have our office hours. 
Pfc Fred Church 
“C” Co., IstBn., 3rd Marines, 
Third Marine Division, FMF, 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Count us in, too!—Ed. 


SERVICE STRIPE 
Dear Sir: 


There is some controversy as to how 
the service stripe should be worn on 
the winter service coat. To quote the 
Marine Corps Manual: ‘Winter service 
stripes shall be worn on each sleeve of 
the winter service coat, and the over- 
coat, with the center of the first stripe 
one and one-half inches above the cen- 
ter of the point of the cuff at an angle 
of 30 degrees. 

Plate number 38 in the Marine Corps 
Manual shows that the center of the 
service stripe is not one and one-half 
inches above the point of the cuff, but 
nearly touching the point of the cuff. 

Would you please state which is cor- 
rect, the plate or the paragraph quoted 
above? 

MSgt. B. M. Alden 
“B” Battery, Marine Barracks 
USFA Navy # 3923, 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ It is impossible for us to determine 
the length of the service stripe from the 
point of the cuff through observation of 
the illustration (Plate 38). However, 
written regulations normally hold true. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 





Ease That Tension... 


chew fresh-flavored WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


good,” and the pleasant chewing 
freshens your taste, moistens 
mouth and throat—even gives 
you a bit of a lift! Enjoy some 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
today. Pick up a pack next trip 
to the PX. 


Until your order is called, 
chewing a little stick of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint will go a long way to 
make time pass more quickly... 
hold back those ‘‘ready-line 
jitters.”’ Its lively flavor satisfies 
your sudden yen for ‘“‘something 


WRIGLEY \ 
KEEP A él ¥ 
PACK \ 

\ Fe 


IN YOUR 
POCKET 














Established in 1918 
A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER 
QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 








Specializing in Evening Clothes Servicing Marines both Overseas 


Civilian and USMC Uniforms and at Stateside Posts 
Uniforms made to measure. Delivery 
time ranges from three to thirty days 
Engraved Cards Approved Swords For 
Available With Plate 


Campaign hats for sale. 


Immediate Delivery 


Campaign ribbons sewn by hand. 


We are taking orders for tan gabardine blouses, trousers, covers 
and garrison caps. 











KIWI ¢ 


(KEE- ee 


gives 


BRIGHTER SHINES 


7% the time! 


a o>] 


Rts 


SX) MARINES 


Prefer KIWI 38 to 1 


@ Gives a brighter “parade” shine! 
Comes back again and again with just a 
quick brush-up! 

@ Covers scuff marks . . . . Keeps leather 
“alive, soft and new-looking longer! 

@ Ten popular colors 
Plus neutral and liquid white! 


CORDOVAN + OX BLOOD « DARK TAN 
BROWN « MAHOGANY 
MID TAN « TAN « BLACK 
RED + BLUE 
NEUTRAL 
LIQUID WHITE 











LUXURY CREAM 
HAIR DRESS 


TRAVEL SIZE 30¢ 
KING SIZE.. 54¢ 


Beneficial to your 
hair and keeps it 


‘INSPECTION SHARP 


A fest turnover product with the high 
quality traditions of famous 


KINGS MEN TOILETRIES. 


KINGS MEN, LTD. 
BP5OO0 Tennessee Ave., los Angeles 64, Calif. 
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MAIL 
CALL 


Leatherneck receives many let- 
ters requesting information con- 
cerning members of the Marine 
Corps, and other branches of the 
service. Condensations of these 
letters are published in this column 
as a service to our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and ad- 
dresses must be printed or typed. 





Compiled by 


Kathleen E. Simmons 


Corp. 


SSet. D. A. Johnson, NCO in Charge, 
USMC Waukesha, Wisc., to hear 
from Corp. Roy S. DULLUM 


address was Camp Lejeune 


-RSS, 
whose 
last known 


in 1952. 


Former Navy man Terry Trott, Ra- 
dio Station WTKM, Town Hotel, Oco- 
nomowoc, Wisc., to hear from SSet. 
Frank E, JENKS, known 


address was USS Montague, AK-98. 


whose last 


Former Marine Burl Cald 
Honore St., Blue Island, 
from anyone who served 
VMSB-133 from 
and the 6th Platoon 


in 1945. 


Se pt. "43 «to 


Commanders Class 


TSgt. Dan Doherty, USMC-RS, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to hear from former 
Marine Lucius JOHNSTON, be- 
lieved to be in Texas, a Woody 
WOODWARD. 


TSet. 


nd SSet. 


Former Marine Samuel E. Crawford, 
1132 Slater St., Santa Rosa, Calif., to 
hear TSet. Richard HUDDLE- 
STON who served with hin t NAS, 


from 


Corpus Christi, Tex 


TSgt. Gilbert G. Whittinghill, 3184 
Bradman, San Diego 40, Calif., to hear 
from TSgt. Harry E, ABBOTT or any- 
one knowing his whereabouts. 

Set. James C. Board, MABS-11, 
MAG-11, First Marine Air Wing, FMF, 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif., te hear 
TSet. HALL or 
knowing his whereabouts. 


from Clovis anyone 


Corp. . P. Valentine, Marine Se- 
American Consulate Gen- 
Israel, te hear from 
George ALTMAN, last 
address was Security Company, 
Barstow, Calif. 


curity Guard, 
eral, Jerusalem, 
2nd_ Lieut. 
known 
MCSA, 


Robert J. Morgan, American Em- 
Amman, Jordan, to hear from 
GRIMSLEY or anyone know- 
Last known ad 


in 1954. 


bassy, 
Set. G. 
ing his whereabouts. 
dress was Edentown, N.C., 


Former Marine Albert A. 
Box 57, Fairton, N.J., to hear from 
SSet. John PEARCE, believed to have 


Barstow, Cali- 


Coope} ’ 


been transferred from 
fornia to Camp Lejeune. 


Marine 
Terrace, 


Paul V. 
Fort 
Corp. 


Atfaya, 604 
Lauderdale, 
“Mickey” J. 
knowing his 


Former 
S.W. 22nd 
Fla., to hear from 
HARTIGAN or 


whereabouts. 


anyone 


Bracken, 127 
Arlington, Mass., 


Former Marine Joe 
Vinyard Road, North 
to hear from former Marine Ray 
SWEENEY who served with him in 
the Second Shore Party Bn., 
Marine Division 


address was Freeport, L. 


Second 
last known 


ae 4 


and whose 


Former Marine Rodman Hepburn, 
“Heatherica” Columbus, N.J., to heat 
anyone who served with him at 
Pavuvu and Peleliu with the Third 
Battalion, Seventh Marines, First Ma- 
rine Division fron 44-45, 


from 


er Marine Joseph J. Fitzpatrick, 

Brooklyn, N.Y., to hear 

from SSgt. “Bull” EBERT, 

Quantico Rifle 

Fitzpatrick believes he saw 

EBERT in one scene from the 
“Battle Cry.” 


who served 
vith him at the Rang 
in 1947-48. 
SSet. 


movie 


Lieut. Cdr. Burton Willard (MC) 
USN, H&S Co., First Marines, First 
Marine FMF, c/o FPO, San 
Francisco, Calif., to hear from Major 
MC ELHOES whom he served with 
aboard the USS El Dorado (AGC-11) 


in 1950-51. 


Division, 


Marine Orval 
Ohio, to hear 


Maddox, Rt. 


from 


Former 
i. Mason, 
who served with him in Platoon 738 
at MCRD, San Diego in 19438, Aviation 
Mechanics Norman, Okla 
1943-44, and with VMF-11 on Makin 
Island. 


anyone 


School, 


Former Marine W. P. “Bill” Barber, 
11829 Julius Ave., Downey, Calif., 
all Marines and former Marines 
USS 


wants 
who have served aboard the 
Wichita with the Marine 
to get together for a reunion. 


Detachment 








Former Marine Clinton “Whitey” Former Marine William H. Egan, 
White, 1951 Manhattan Ave., Hermosa 14384 N. 48th St., East St. Louis, Ill. 
Beach, Calif., to hear from Corp. Mark to hear from MSgt. Stanley MALAR YA 
H. GRANT or anyone knowing his whose last known address was “A” 
whereabouts. Co., 1stBn., Fifth Marines, First Ma- 
-s Deeg rine Division. 
Former Marine Edmund Wisniewski, * * * 
7201 N.E. Miami Court, Miami 38, Fla., TSgt. H. R. Beal, Marine Corps Re- @ In our twentieth year 
to hear from Pfe Ronald KERR or any- cruiting Station, Post Office Building, of service to 
one knowing his whereabouts. Indianapolis, Ind., to hear from Lieut. the Armed Forces. 
soe Daniel W. ARNOLD if he was senior Write for details. 
Corp. Douglas W. Hughs, MARTD, DI of Platoon 914 at Parris Island in 
USNAS, Floyd Bennett Field, Brook- 1945. 
lyn 34, N. Y., to hear from 2nd Lieut. 
Robert E. LEWIS or anyone knowing Corp. Jackie W. Guinn, E. Co., 2-5, " 
his whereabouts. First Marine Division, FMF, Camp : : ae a 
x * * Pendleton, Calif. to hear from Joseph p nsur mpany 
Former Marine Edward Andrusko, M. POWERS, whose last known duty (An old line legal reserve company} 
30x 62B, Rt. 1, Golden, Colo., would Station was Treasure Island, Calif. 505 East Travis Street 


like to hear from WWII members of END San Antonio, Texas 
I Co., 3rd Bn., Seventh Marines, First 
Marine Division. 





* 


Sgt. Harry R. Tomlin, Hq. & Hq. arate ca er 
Sqdn., USMC Air Station, El Toro | . 5 : 
1 In ’ I Ur Stat El Toro | (Fallschirmjager) 
Calif., to hear from anyone who served | ae % or 
° 4 ; , ; | Specially designe OT, ) TST 
with him in the Republic of Panama, knife for the German ( Wat Big OPENING 
% ned es nen paratrooper, W.W. II. \— 7” ~ 
Sept. 1951 -Sept. 1953. A rare souvenir and excellent ——— \* ; 
2 = . hunting knife. Originally designed ss A sete al inte parachute shrouds, 
for use as re - ‘eee ee wages \ it requires just one hand 
~ . . na . } j weapon and to cu — to open and close. When thumb 
¢ orp. ae Smith, M b, D I MB, Carde- $995 EACH presses lever forward the Solingen stainless steel 
‘ avers ~ — blade slides smoothly out (or in). Designed for Russian 
rock, Md. to hear from Pfe WHITE, F winter front and Africa. 9%” overall 
. . . ‘ x Ae 4 mt Brand new. Send check or M.O. 
formerly of I Co., 3d Bn., Seventh | All motel. Cadmus Industries Calif. resid. add 3% state tax. 
% Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. 


Marines, F rst Marine Div ASTON | . _— : ‘ 35 CRAFT BLDG. 5880 HOLLYWOOD BLVD... HOLLYWOOD 28. CALIF. 
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+ x * 
Pete Aunfelt, Reerslevvej 50, Hede- 
husene, Denmark, would like to hear 


from Marines who served with him 
aboard the Danish hospital — ship 
Jutlandia, also 1st Lieut. WILLIAM- 


SON, whose last known address was 


Provost Marshal Office, Yokosuka, | | | 
Japan. A 








- = 


Pfe Larry Jeschke, Ward 84/N U.S. 


Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, IIl., to | Geta T IUMP 
hear from Pfes Bob BOILEAN, Ken- | RLU Hp 
ny DAVIS, Vern STEPHENS, Faye | is 
EDWARDS and Mike PARSONS or You'll have fun on leave—going 
anyone knowing their whereabouts. | places—doing things when you 
2 ue | have a Triumph Motorcycle wait- 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Devenney, 73 E. | ing and raring to go. Eliminates 
Third St., Moorestown, N.J. to hear | hitchhiking, averages up to 140 
from former Corp. Allen B. “Blackie” miles per gallon. Light, compact— 
BLACK. Last known address, Quarter- | oy ee 
master Depot, Phila. Navy Yard. 
ei 2 i . | ‘*jet wing’’ double seat ee ba : : 
Mrs. W. J. Smith, 280 Euclid Ave. aint aeaninians taditiaiieen os Pe ae , 
#8, San Francisco, Calif., to hear 
from Corp. R. C. COLLINS. 


i -*- -£ 
Mrs. Don Burtch, 619 N. Glenn St., | 
Montesano, Wash. to hear from Pfe | TWELVE MODELS From $449.00 
Michael SIOMKOLA, formerly of “C” | 
Co., 3d AmTrac Bn., FMF Pac., Camp 


Pendleton, re rar | 21UMP!] 


Robert L. Kisch, 124 Sheriff St., | West East 

low VY 9 TV tis . - h M Inc. Tri h Corporation 
New Y ork 2, N.Y. to hear from Jose ph Jeppren feaens, Wee. “The World’s Best Motorcycle” an 
M. COLON and George WOLFF. 


Pasadena 1}, Calif, Baltimore 4, Md. 


front and rear springing WRITE for FREE catalog and name of Triumph 
dealer nearest you. Dept. L, Eastern or Western 
trim office. 


sparkling colors with chrome 
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BEARING THE 

H-H TRADEMARK 

than all others combined. 


There must be good reasons for 
this overwhelming preference. 


HILBORN - HAMBURGER, INC. 


Sole Manufacturers 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Stainless 
Steel $71.50 
Gold Filled 

$89.50 

(Fed. Tax Incl.) 


HERE'S ‘THE WATCH all America 
is talking about! Self-winding 
plus the exclusive Reserve Power 
Gauge... tells at a glance how 
long your watch will run. Super 


accuracy ...incredible durability. 
See the Avtographic 
at your dealer today. 
17 jewels * water & shock resistant 


anti-magnetic * sweep second hand 
unbreakable crystal * radium dial 


vA Official Watch S Federal Railways 


ZODIAC WATCH AGENCY ©* 521 Fifth Ave., 
A Division of Edward Trauner, Inc 
Also Distributor of World Famous Clebor Watch 

















THE SERGEANT with swagger 

stick on our cover has_ be- 
come a familiar figure in the past 
few months. And we're happy to 
see the return of this traditional 
military accouterment. 

The swagger stick has come a 
long way since prehistoric man 
earried a short rod for defense 
against snakes or other enemies. 
It’s likely that he learned to use it 
effectively before the brighter boys 
of the clan lashed a stone to the 
end of the stick and came up with 
an axe. But the idea of dragging 
an axe wherever he went didn’t 
appeal to the cave man any more 
than it would to a Marine today, 
so he continued to carry the light 
stick. 

Eventually, man learned to cap- 
ture powerful, four-legged animals, 
tame them and ride on their backs. 
But whether he walked or rode, he 
retained the stick. Through the 
ages, modifications were made; the 
result was a riding crop. Early 
cavalrymen were equipped in battle 
with swords, lances or spears, but 
on off-duty hours when they merely 
rode around town they carried vari- 
ations of the riding crop. In some 
cases, these crops were fitted with 
loops at each end—a large one for 
the hand and a smaller one for 
reaching, while on horseback, to 
extensions on gate latches. In_ this 
way, it was an easy matter for a 
horseman to open a gate without 
dismounting. 

While on “foot liberty”, cavalry- 
men carried their crops which came 
to identify them as members of 
proud, highly trained military or- 
ganizations. 

In later years, the presentation 


of swagger sticks or riding crops 
indicated admiration, gratitude or 
high esteem. Generals, colonels, 
majors and other commissioned 
officers were often the recipients of 
finely carved or occasionally con- 
Sometimes the 
wood for the sticks was taken from 


servative sticks. 


historic buildings or other signifi- 
eant sites. The presentation’ of 
these tokens was not, however, 
limited to military personnel; many 
politicians and government officials 
were honored in the same manner. 
It is doubtful whether many of these 
government VIPs carried their gifts 
when on social or official business, 
but the swagger stick custom did 
become identified with the military. 

This is readily understandable, for 
the fighting man of any nation may 
find himself pitching a liberty on 
foreign soil where the carrying of 
firearms is prohibited, despite the 
fact that trouble may be ready to 
break at any moment. And any stick 
in the hands of a trained man is a 
formidable weapon. As a matter of 
fact, enlisted Marines on liberty in 
China back in the late 20s were en- 
couraged to carry swagger sticks ‘“‘te 
increase the smartness of the Ma- 
rine.” It is interesting to note that 
an order instructing the men to carry 
bayonets when going ashore on lib- 
erty had previously been rescinded. 

Fashion trends and the mechan- 
ization of armies may have accounted 
for the temporary decline of the 
swagger stick in the past few years, 
but if recent exchange sales are any 
criterion, the sticks are back to stay. 


Cat i Sais 


Managing Editor 
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Marines of the early '30s man 75-mm. pack howitzers at 
Quantico, Va. Helmets are reminiscent of World War | 
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N ENDLESS line of battle- 
geared Marines filed along 
the Inchon roadside. A 


caravan of cargo-packed 6x6 trucks 
ground noisily down the narrow paths 
Offshore, 
and LSUs plowed to 


ports. Over the 


fingered the 


troop-jammed Higgins boats 
waiting trans- 
scene, a sharp, 
thatched huts, 


entire 
icy wind 

scraggly hills and frozen paddies. 
A white-clad papasan unshouldered 
A-frame and leaned on his 
watched the frenzied load- 

emembered 

were the troops who had come 
sea wall in September, 1950. 
But there was laughter among them 
now. This time, these men were head- 
ing away from Inchon 
Korean 


toward one of the 


trudged slowly 
Marines 
For a moment he was silent; then he 
smiled and muttered a heartfelt, “Kaw 
mahp dah”—the Korean 
equivalent of “Thanks, Mac.” 


The aging 


passing 


soom nee 


It was a sayonara speech, eloquent 
in its simplicity 

He shook his head, hoisted his heavy 
burden to his back, and disappeared 
with his A-frame, 

For papasan, departure of the 
friendly Marines from his native soil 
was a bitter cup of tea. In the five 


toward the horizon. 


years that this cocky and competent 
fighting force had been in Korea, they 
had helped free his land of the invader 
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rom the north; had cleared his pad- 
dies of mines; and had given him food 
and clothes. And when these 
they wer 


troops 


weren't fighting or training, 


building schools, orphanages, hospitals, 
churches and bridges for his people. 


Unusual foot-fighters, indeed And 
now they were going home—these Ma- 
rine infantrymen-ambassadors 
Twenty-four thousand troops of the 
First Marine 
Inchon. This time they were 
ing for another beachhead, less for- 
midable—in California. After spend 
ing 10 of its 14 years helping to stem 
Pacific, the 
than two 


Division were back at 


prepar- 


aggression in the divvie 
was, after 
rumors, finally preparing to return to 
the bewildering jungle of UV. S. civiliza- 


more years of 


tion. 

During these 10 years overseas Ma- 
rines had battled for the first time 
under the blue and white UN banner 
Pitted against the North Korean and 
Chinese Communists, they fought as 
part of a liberation team of 17 nations, 
all seeking collective security. 

The rice paddy warfare, which often 
turned out to be a battle of UN horse- 
power versus Commie manpower, at 
times surpassed in intensity some of 
the fiercest fighting of World War II. 
During a bristling attack, one UN bat- 
talion fired almost 1000 
shells an hour for 12 consecutive hours, 


reportedly 


to claim an all-time battalion record. 


by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 


Photos by 
TSgt. Charles B. Tyler 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


In some of that furious shelling, artil- 
than 12 
miles was fired at onrushing hordes of 


lery with a range of more 

Chinese, less than 50 yards away. 
Korea, the land of the 

Calm, also turned out to be the land 


Morning 


of interminable hills, corrugated roads, 
gooey mud, intense heat and intensse 
For the Corps, it meant a large- 
under 


cold. 
army-style land warfare 
of the 


any troops ever faced 


scale 
some most adverse conditions 
Marines con- 
fronted a new kind of enemy who were 
well trained and came silently in the 
night on shoes of rubber—often when 
the temperatures dropped to 40 below 
zero When 


froze, Marines, accustomed to tropical 


weapons and_ vehicles 
island hopping, adjusted to the situ 
ation 

But the blasts had lagged 
behind the invading North Koreans 
when, on August 2, 1950, the first ele- 
division filed ashore to 
hard- 
Pusan perim- 


wintry 


ments of the 
take up positions alongside the 
pressed soldiers at the 
eter. Three times this provisional bri- 
gade—later to fill out to division size 
—helped stop the numerically  su- 
North 


their way to the sea and possible ulti- 


perior Koreans from pushing 
mate victory. 

By the following month the division 
was up to full strength and ready to 
attack to the 


15 the 


carry the enemy. On 


North Koreans were 








geraas 


When the Fifth Marines went down the gangway to 
the boats that ferried them to the transports riding 


stunned by the amphibious techniques 
of the First Marine Division as its 
members stormed the seawall outside 
of Inchon and pushed on to the capital 
city of Seoul. The drive continued 
northward to stop only after the enemy 
had their backs to the Yalu river. 

Ordered to withdraw following the 
Chinese Reds’ intervention, the Ma- 
rines made an about face and fought 
south and east to the seaport of Hung- 
nam. It was during this epic series of 
battles that the division commander, 
Major General O. P. Smith, delivered 
his classic statement in answer to re- 
porters’ questions. When asked if this 
movement was a Marine retreat, he 
replied, “Retreat, hell, we’re just at- 
tacking in a different direction!” 

The Marines weren’t long out of the 
fighting after boarding ships at Hung- 
nam for the short trip to South Korea. 
After a brief reorganization period they 
returned to the east-central front to 
take part in a long series of bitter hill 
campaigns. For Marines, names like 
Punch Bowl, No-Name Ridge, Bunker 
Hill and the Hook became as familiar 
,as their stateside street addresses. 

There were others, too. Reno, Vegas, 
Carson, Berlin and East Berlin on the 
western front that had to be defended 
under the muzzles of the Chinese big 
guns at Tae-dok-san. When the fight- 
ing ended on July 27, 1953, 42 Marines 
had won the Medal of Honor. 


Wil 





First hint of the division’s redeploy- 
ment came from the White House. 
Last December an alert reporter bland- 
ly asked the President if he could lend 
official credence to the “authoritative 
sources’”’ announcement that the First 
Division would be pulled out of Korea. 
The writer succeeded in gaining a grin- 
ning admission from the President that 
the Marines would be moved from 
Korea in the near future. 

When the news hit Korea via its 
Armed Forces Radio Network station, 
Radio Vagabond, on the 1800 newscast 
of 22 December, it was greeted with 
mixed enthusiasm and_ skepticism. 
Everyone knew that the words, “in the 
near future,” could mean years. 

By chow time the morning of the 
23rd, the word had raced throughout 
the entire division. Every Marine who 
could get his ear glued to a radio lis- 
tened to the noon broadcast that day. 
Those who were on the lines picked 
up the word from their skipper at the 
morning formation. 

Corporal James W. Toumey, Head- 
quarters Battalion, reacted typically 
when he heard the broadcast. “I didn’t 
believe it. I thought it was one of 
those long range deals,” he said. “That 
we would go home ultimately. Now 
that I see everyone packing, I believe 
it, all right. But rumors were going 
on ever since I got here. In fact, I 
first heard them while aboard ship.” 








* i me < 


at anchor, they carried guidons, souvenirs, fishing 
rods, banjos and state flags besides their seabags 


Soon, however, clippings sent to 
First Division Marines by 
wives, or girl friends, started to arrive, 
lending an authoritative air to the 
move, and full credulity was restored. 
Marines who had been wary, became 
convinced. 

The First took the 
minent return calmly. “No sweating,” 
said most of the men. They accepted 
homecoming almost the way 
greeted the news of returning drafts. 
Newspaper reports persisted, and the 
radio crackled almost daily about their 
return, but rumors had occurred so 
often, however, that the men were 
somewhat doubtful even when rede- 
ployment became a fact. 

There was little of the spontaneous 
rejoicing that one might have expected 
from anticipation of the movement of 
the division back home. Few celebra- 
tions or sayonara parties were planned 
However, some noticeable signs evi- 
denced the fact that the 
pleased to be homeward bound. They 
were little signs, but important ones. 


mothers, 


news of its im- 


they 


troops were 


You noticed it in the springlike steps 
as the Marines moved about their 
areas. “Don’t bother me now, man,” 


said one Marine, “I’m too short for a 
long conversation.” There were fewer 
complaints and more, and _ wider 

smiles. 
“I’m smoking only regular size ciga 
rettes,” a corporal stated, “haven’t got 
TURN PAGE 
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Lawrence Brickel sported 
smile when the word came 


GOING HOME (cont.) 


time for the king size ones.’”’ Others 
remarked that they were buying ciga- 
package instead of the 
Some said they weren’t going 
to chow any more ‘cause they might 
miss their ship. A few cocked an ear 
and swore they heard boat whistles. 

About a month before the division 
returned, the “short-timer stick”” made 
its debut. It was from two to six feet 
long, and looked like a staff. This cane 
was different from the ornately carved 
Honcho stick: it was fashioned simply 
from a piece of a limb, suitable for a 
walking stick. On it was often carved 
a name, initials, ranks, or plain dec- 
orations. Sometimes even an old cue 
stick was used. The idea was so popu- 
lar that in one company of the First 
Battalion, Seventh Marines, everybody 
had a short timer stick—even the CO. 

Within the division there was a 
gradual switch from the irksome but 
necessary training, to packing and 
crating gear. The Engineers set up a 
box factory and turned out custom- 
made boxes. Before the word of the 
move came, they had been manufac- 
turing pre-fab sentry huts. 

Marine mailmen were deluged with 
work, surpassing even the Christmas 
rush traffic. In the First Tank Bat- 
talion postal men had handled 74 bags 
of parcel post in December, 1954. By 
the first 15 days of February, 1955, 
more than 160 bags had gone through 
the department. Men were sending ra- 
dios, photo albums, souvenirs, clocks 
and sea bags home. The post office 
ran out of stamps daily. 


rettes by the 
carton. 
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When they received word they were going home, the Marines began 
toting "short timer sticks'' everywhere—on hikes, patrols and to chow 


The word “Pendleton” seemed to 
crop into almost every conversation. 
Those who like duty there, especially 
the native Californians, were especially 
elated. But there were some to whom 
Pendleton recalled only memories of 
rugged training and rugged living. 
These men argued that they'd rather be 
going elsewhere. 

Camp Pendleton, however, was state- 
side, and it meant no more lugging 
water up steep, slimy hills. Pendleton 
meant warm showers again, no more 
rations or rationing. No more sleep- 
ing-bag life. The pot belly stoves, wa- 
ter cans, helmet baths, long handle 
skivvies, parkas, Mongolian cutters, 
and corrugated roads were destined, 
everyone hoped, to be memories. 

There was the matter of having to 
cash in Military Payment Certificates 
for greenbacks before boarding ship. 
This posed a major problem for the 
already overworked pay offices who, 
in addition to moving home them- 
selves, were busy with vital adminis- 
trative chores. Allotments had to be 
rearranged, and the troops wanted to 
be paid before they left Korea—and 
again on the next payday back in the 
States. 

Despite newspaper reports, there was 
no en masse swapping of troops with 
the Third Division in Japan. Except 
for a Rocket Battery and an Armored 
Amphib Co., there was relatively little 
movement from the First to the Third. 
There was, however, a shift of three 
drafts—Third to the First Divvie. 
These men joined solely for the pur- 
pose of returning to the States. 

No one seemed sure, as they left, 
just what would happen to all the dogs 


around the division. Most of the dogs 
knew a good thing when they saw one, 
since the Marines fed them well with 
their left over scraps of chow. Now 
the Army inherited the problem. All 
the mongrels, Paddyhopper, Midnight, 
Sentry, Tinker, Sparky, McGoo, Gun- 
ner and the Division Band's dog—E 
Flat, remained behind. 

There was much spirited but good- 
natured humor between the Marines 
who were leaving and the unsmiling 
Army troops, many of them fresh from 
Japan, who came to relieve them. 
Signs appeared welcoming the Army. 
One read “RELAX, you are now under 
the protection of the Second Battalion, 
First Marine Regiment.” 

Most trucks, tanks, tents, clothing 
and Army “common” gear-—gear com- 
mon to both services—stayed in Korea. 
The Corps would get credit for these 
items when it got home. However, all 
Marine Corps “peculiar” gear, went 
with the divvie to Pendleton. 

By movement time, in chow halls, at 
clubs, and offices, soldiers clad in neat 
woolen uniforms as well as dungarees, 
worked and mingled with Marines. 

The Army’s attitude about returning 
to Korea was summed up by two dis- 
illusioned Pfcs, both fresh from fabu- 
lous Japan—land of liberty. They 
drove their 6x6 truck up to the gate 
of their new home—recently evacuated 
by the Fifth Marine Regiment; then 
from beneath their parkas, both 
scanned the rows of tents. They felt 
the bitter air, looked at the forbidding 
snow and shuddered at the comparison 
between Japan. They gazed narrowly 
at one another in dismay. 

“Man,” muttered one, his heart sink- 
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Headquarters Co., First Engineers, quickly set 
up a small factory to bang out tailor-made boxes 


TOP RIGHT 
TSgt. Charles Foster, USMC, welcomed 
Lieut. Art Harris, USA, to the D-2-7 area 





SECOND RIGHT 
Signs, like the one MSgt. James Groff and 
Corp. Tom Holloway devised, met the Army 





THIRD RIGHT 
The Fifth Marines packed all the signs and 
emblems that once dotted their living area 





BOTTOM RIGHT 
The former site of the Fifth Marines’ ATs 
and 4.2s is now occupied by Army mortars 
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Men of the Ist Battalion, Seventh Marines, poked icy waters to scrub their clothing before stowing 
holes in a frozen Korean stream and ignored the it in their seabags for the trip back to the States 
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Pfc Jerry Schere, Pvt. Dick 


Wolfe oiled their flamethrowers 


GOING HOME (cont.) 


ing, ‘sixteen months in this forsaken 
place.” 

“Daddeo,” replied the other, smiling 
sickly, “you'd better Yong Dong Po 
believe it! This place don’t show me 
zilch, either!” 

First men to reach the States formed 
a vanguard of the advance party which 
was headed by Colonel W. E. Barnes, 
USMC. His unit arrived at Pendleton 
on 4 February to set up camp for the 
rest of the division, which was to fol- 
low, “in the near future.” 

For the purpose of coming home, the 
First Divvie was divided into landing 
teams. First to go aboard the ships 
was the Fifth Marine Regiment, which 
had been the first unit to arrive in 
Korea. The Seventh Marine Regiment 
followed the Fifth Marines aboard. 

By trucks, trains, jeeps, and con- 
voys, and hampered by a 15 mph 
snail-paced speed limit, and the lumpy 
Korean roads, the Fifth required al- 
most three hours for the 40-mile run 
from their area to Inchon, where they 
prepared to board transports. 

As the long lines of Marines and 
their equipment filed past the Inchon 
ramp, two Czech and two Swiss offi- 
cers, members of the Neutral Nations 
Inspection Team, clicked off their 
count in accordance with the truce 
agreement. 

As the Marines trudged down the 
docks, loaded with seabags, transport 
packs, and their rifles, a combined Ma- 
rine First Division and Eighth Army 
Division band enlivened the occasion 
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On Inchon's Red Beach, the division's gear » 


was loaded on trucks for transfer to barges 
















A plaque at the last school finished by the First Marine Division was 
unveiled by Major General Merrill B. Twining, Commanding General 
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The Seventh Marines rode trucks to the Munsan-ni railhead. They 
did not mind waiting for the train to Inchon. They were going home 








@ full pack is easier when you're homeward bound 


Some Marines found that climbing a cargo net with 
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A Naval transport out of Hawaii helped haul the 
First Marine Division home. A lofty chapter in the 


GOING HOME (cont.) 


with The Marines’ Hymn and Cali- 
fornia Here I Come. 

Upon its arrival in Camp Pendleton, 
the First would be assured that it 
would not sleep under canvas. General 
Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., the Com- 
mandant, had directed that no First 
Division Marine would sleep in a tent 
when he got home. There would be 
solid roofs for all, even if it meant 
moving offices out of buildings and 
into tents just to make room for the 
returning troops. 

As the war in Korea drew to a 
close, the Marine Corps was allotted 
more than a quarter million dollars 
from an eight million dollar fund 
which the Eighth Army had for Armed 
Forces Assistance to Korea (AFAK) 
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projects. The program was pushed at 
the insistence of President Eisenhower, 
himself. 

The division undertook 51 building 
projects—42 of them schools. Accord- 
ing to Major Lyle S. Stevenson, Di 
vision AFAK officer, all 
projects were completed by 
time. Those two will be finished by the 
Marines assigned to the Korean Mili 
tary Advisory Group. 

As each school was completed it re 


except two 


sailing 


ceived a kit containing school supplies, 
and another with athletic gear. Thess 
were a little something extra Marines 
threw in, and made possible solely by 
donations of First Division men, and 
a matched fund plan by CARE. 
Schools built by the division averaged 
about $1000 per room, compared with 
$30,000 per room building costs in the 
States 

Each bears a 


completed project 


history of the Corps ended when the troops sailed 
from the harbor at Inchon with their rifles muffled 


highly polished brass plaque, bearing 
a Marine emblem and_ the 
“Built by the First Marine Division.’ 

Although few Koreans can read Eng 


lish, they soon learn the 


words 


meaning of 
these signs. “Korean kids,” says Major 
Stevenson, “point to Marines and say 
‘They build schools and hospitals for 
ea 

And that 
is about as good a monument as you 


as Major Stevenson says 


can leave in a foreign country 

A unique chapter in Corps history 
future his 
battle: 


in their evaluation of the factors which 


has been concluded, and 
torians will record its decisive 
may have saved the free world 

But the 
of Korea has been said to be its reced 


most beautiful view in all 


ing coast line—when viewed from the 
stern of an outgoing ship. 

Few First Division Marines will di: 
agree. END 
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The Fifth Marines—vanguard of the returning First Marine 


Division-—received a hero’s welcome in San Diego and Oceanside. 


The division had spent nearly five years in Korea 





FTER ALMOST five years of 
shooting and static warfare 
in Korea, the First Marine 

Division was ordered to its “sometime” 
home at Camp Pendleton where it will 
become a ready force, capable of move- 
ment to any part of the world on 24- 
hour notice. The Fifth Regiment and 
attached units arrived in the U. S. on 
17 March, with the remainder of the 
division to follow in the months to 
come. 

When the Department of Defense re- 
leased the news that the First Divvie 
was returning to CamPen, the story 
hit the front pages of the majority of 
papers around the country. In San 
Diego the local Chamber of Commerce 
and civic clubs began planning an all- 
out celebration for the returning divi- 
sion. All stops were out, and before it 
was over, the division vanguard of 
5500 men had received one of the most 
spirited homecomings in the history 
of the city. 

The festivities began early on the 
morning of the arrival. As the five 
ships transporting the Stateside-bound 
Marines rounded Point Loma and en- 
tered San Diego harbor they ran smack 
into one of the most elaborate demon- 
strations ever staged in the harbor. 
Fireboats streamed jets of water high 
into the air, helicopters whirled over- 
head, and speedboats circled and roared 
around the approaching craft. Volun- 
teers from among San Diego's fairest, 
wearing water skis and well-fitted swim 
suits raced by the audience massed at 
the ships’ rails, as the appreciative 
troops shouted unrestrained compli- 
ments. 

Hours before the ships were due to 
tie up—9 a.m. at Broadway and Navy 
Piers—families of the incoming Ma- 
rines had gathered at the docks. Many 
of the wives had traveled cross coun- 
try, from coast to coast, as soon as 
they received word that the convoy 
had left Inchon 18 days _ previous. 
There was little standing room left as 
the first ship of the contingent, the USS 
Clymer, appeared at the end of the 
dock with an escort of tugs nudging 
her into place. High school and other 
bands—seven in all—provided the mu- 
sical reception, as platoons of drum 
majorettes and baton twirlers lined the 
docks. 

Only waved greetings, and a few 
tears on the distaff side, were the order 
of the day for the troops and their 
families at the moment. As each unit 
disembarked, it marched to nearby 


< The Fifth Marines disembarked, 


Field to take part in the official reception and welcoming ceremonies 
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Col. Ray Murray, who commanded the Fifth during its first action in 
Korea, was on hand to greet the present C.O., Col. Robert H. Ruud 


Lane Field for the official reception 
and welcoming ceremonies. 

Lieutenant General William O. Brice, 
representing the Commandant, offered 
the assembled troops a “well done” and 
gave them a brief rundown on the rea- 
sons for the division’s return. “The re- 
deployment of the First Division,” 
General Brice said, “is part of the plan 
for our national security—to make the 
Marine Corps truly the amphibious 
force of the nation.” 

Then the parade got underway. The 
combat-clad troops marched up Broad- 
way, showered by more than a ton of 
ticker tape and confetti. Shouts and 
applause came from an estimated 100,- 
000 spectators. At Balboa Park, 26 
blocks from the starting point, the 
parade ended, and each unit fell out 
in a pre-designated area marked by 
large signs. Here, the men were given 
20 minutes to visit with wives, sweet- 
hearts and families before the trek to 
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then marched to San Diego's Lane 
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L+. Gen. William O. Brice, Ass't. Commandant of Marines at Lane Field. Numerous dignitaries were 
the Marine Corps (Air), welcomed the homecoming present, including California's lieutenant governor 





More than a ton of ticker tape and confetti fell on San Diego's famous Broadway. The viewing crowd 
the parading units of the Fifth as they marched up was conservatively estimated to be nearly 100,000 











HOME! (cont.) 


Camp Pendleton began. 

Aboard buses and trucks and on the 
way to CamPen, most of the troops 
agreed that it had been quite a day. 
But the surprises of the day were not 
quite finished. The advance party at 
the camp had been hard at work for 
weeks and there were still a few tricks 
in the bag. In the Fifth Marines’ area 
—Camp Margarita—each barracks had 
been carefully squared away; mat- 
tresses had been placed on every bunk, 
cleaning gear and lockers all stowed 
in their proper spots. And in a final 
crowning gesture, éach of the 4200 
bunks in the area had been made up. 
Sheets had been carefully—although 
perhaps not lovingly—wrapped around 
each mattress in regulation style, and 


a pillow, complete with pillowcase 
placed on each bunk. 
Before the incoming troops could 


recover from the initial shock of the 
made-up bunks, chow call was sounded, 
and they marched to the mess hall for 
a meal that will be long remembered. 
It included all the trimmings, and a 
selection of king-sized T-bone steaks. 
A well planned schedule brought the 
majority of the units an evening pay 
call. The following morning the first 
contingent of leave-takers made quick 
trips to cash sales, and air ard bus 
ticket offices which had been opened 
in the area. Evidence of the detailed 
planning of the advance party can be 
found in the fact that men were start- 
ing on leave less than 24 hours after 
docking in San Diego. 
The first of the First had come home. 
END 


Oceanside's citizens were happy to see the Marines return. Headlines 
of a special edition of a local newspaper welcomed them in bold face type 













































More than 10,000 people lined Hill Street in Oceanside to greet the 
convoy as it passed through their city, en route to Camp Pendleton 






Ticket offices were set up for 
leave-bound troops of the Fifth 
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“MAN! 
I'M SURE GONNA 
MISS THIS PLAcE // 





‘AS OUR SHIP SAILS — 
INTO THE SUNSET, WE 

SAY FAREWELL TO THE 
LAND OF THE MORNING CALM... 












MOVE ALL THESE SEABAGS UP TO 
THE NEXT COMPARTMENT! AN’ JM 
SNAP IT UP! YOU GO_ON 
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= EQY ... TO BREAK 

7 4 THE MONOTONY 
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OOD Li pees (egg et ABANDON SHIP 
~ ¥ ere 8 & SETTLE DOWN TO THE * Re ———— DRILLS... F 





“\\,] SLOW RESTFUL LIFE ABOARD 
12) THE TRANSPORT... 



































«sTHE TANG OF SALT AIR AND THE 
GENTLE ROLL OF THE SHIP BRING 
FORTH A BOUNDLESS APPETITE... 
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ITS GOT WRITING 
ON THE SIDE// 










V stupio! its —& 
IN AMERICAN !! )} 


-ee AND THEN ONE DAY WE we THIS IS IT! THE BIG EVENT! 
SEE THE FIRST SIGNS YOU WALK DOWN THE GANGPLANK INTO 
OF LAND... THE ARMS OF YOUR LOVED ONES... 











EY BUT THis 1S @ AONDRED Vue | “(FOR THE LAST TIME! YAN 
Bucks sarce/! 53 TE THAT AINT NO f 
: , Tits woTuine ov! Boppy’ X RICKSHAW // 
= KEEP THE CHANGE /! 5 J = 
»THE FIRST STATESIDE |--== — ES 
LIBERTY WILL LONG |> ~ 59) ea | / / WW 
BE REMEMBERED... p 








«2» BACK TO THE OLD 

Ra ROUTINE: TROOP AND STOMP, 
WEEKEND LIBERTY. THINGS HAWSCUSTER? 
ARE QUIET UNTIL.... YOURE GOING 
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POST OF THE CORPS 


Major General George F. Good, Jr. 
Commanding General, Camp Pendleton 
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the Mexican War was in full 
Marines, 


I T WAS DECEMBER, 1846, and 
swing. A _ force of 
sailors and dragoons under the com- 
mand of Commodore Stockton and 
General Kearney were marching north 
from San Diego in an attempt to re- 
take the city of Los Angeles. The 
horses and oxen drawing the artillery 
wagons and supply and ammunition 
carts were falling by the wayside, and 
the men took turns pulling the heavily- 
laden wagons over the rolling hills. 
As the column slowly advanced to- 
ward the boundaries of Rancho Santa 
Margarita y Las Flores—one of the 
largest Spanish land grants in the his- 
tory of California—a halt was called 
for the night. In the morning, re- 
freshed, well-fed, and with 28 newly- 
acquired yoke of oxen pulling the carts, 
the column pushed on to the eventual 
recapture of Los Angeles. 

So history records the first meeting 
of United States Marines and the Ran- 
cho Santa Margarita y Las Flores. But 
almost a full century was to elapse 
before the second encounter, when 
Camp Pendleton was established at the 
site. The background and development 
of the Santa Margarita Rancho—al- 
most synonymous with that of the 
state of California—dates back to the 
days of the Spanish explorers. It was 
first viewed by Don Casper De Por- 
tola, leader of one of the early Cali- 
fornia expeditions. So impressed was 
Don Casper by the rolling hills and 
gentle surf of the blue Pacific, that he 
named it in honor of that day, the 
day of Santa Margarita. Two brothers, 
Pio and Andres Pico, both prominent 
in Mexican affairs at the time, were 
granted the first ownership of the 
Rancho. In typical Spanish apprecia- 
tion of beauty, they lengthened the 
name to include Las Flores, in token 
of the flowers which grew everywhere 
in the warm California sunshine. 


by MSgt. Steven Marcus 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


When the Government purchased the 
Rancho it acquired more than a rou- 
tine training base for Marines. It be- 
came the owner of 124,198 acres of 
land with a of 60 
bounding an area of 198 square miles. 
And that 198 square miles is the answer 
to the Corps’ high training 
dreams. It contains 18 miles of ocean 
three 
mountain ranges, five lakes and a ter- 


perimeter miles 


echelon 
beach for amphibious training, 


rain variety which answers every train- 
ing need. Undulating hills and lofty, 
almost inaccessible crags; broad valleys 
and steep, narrow ravines; barren 
wasteland and fertile farm acreage, all 
form a necessary and important part 
of the Camp Pendleton training pro- 
gram. 

Only one item—swampland—is miss 
ing from the Pendleton picture, but it 
doesn’t seem to be missed. One of the 
regiment crew pointed out, 
plenty of swamps around 
but like they 
say in radio, they’re on another net 
We're doin’ real fine with what 
we've got.” 

The transformation of the 
Rancho into a vast military training 
organization was accomplished in rec 
ord efficiency. The area was acquired 
in March, 1942, under the provisions 
of the Second War Powers Act. The 
act provided that upon the filing of the 
Government’s petition of condemna- 
tion, the land could immediately be 
occupied. Construction of the camp 
began even before settlement had been 
concluded with the Men, 
equipment and thousands of tons of 
supplies poured into the area where 
vaqueros and cowboys had kept a 
watchful eye on their peaceful herds. 
Nothing in the way of time-saving 
methods or materials at hand were 
wasted or overlooked. The original 
ranch house and several of the out- 
buildings—some of them dating back 


training 
“There are 
for Marines to train in, 


work. 


tranquil 


owners. 


Photos by 


MSgt. “J” “W” Richardson 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


to the early 19th 
strengthened and included as part of 

of the camp 
construction, a 


Century—were 


the permanent structure 
At the height of the 
carpenter shop, lumber mill and paint 
shop covered 40 acres and stock-piled 
20 million board feet of lumber. 

The name for the new 
honor of General Joseph H. Pendleton 
—was selected by Major General C. F 
B. Price and approved by Secretary of 
the Navy, Knox 
construction had begun 
ber 25, 1942, the basse 
Camp Pendleton during dedica 
tion ceremonies presided over by Presi 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt.’ When 
Gen. Pendleton’s thanked the 
President for the honor paid her hus 


band, he replied with sentiments echoed 


camp—in 


just a few days after 
On Septem- 
officially be 
came 


widow 


throughout the Corps. 
Major General Joseph C 


named first commanding general of the 


Fegan was 


new post, and soon thereafter the first 
troops arrived. Just six months after 
construction had begun, Colonel (now 
Commandant of the Marine Corps) 
Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr. marched his 
Ninth Marines from Camp Elliott to 
the sparkling new barracks at Camp 
Pendleton, where 
a rigorous six-months training period 
By the time the Ninth had loaded and 
Pacific war, the 


they settled down to 


moved out into the 
Camp Pendleton training pattern was 
well established. Before World War II 
had ended, the Fourth and Fifth Di- 
visions and elements of the Third had 
trained in the rolling hills of Pendleton 
as well as the tens of thousands of 
funneled West 
ranks of units already 
From the Ma 
Pendleton had 
become the springboard to the Pacific 
Its vastness, its perfect tactical 


replacements who were 
to fill out the 
committed to action. 
rine Corps viewpoint, 


war. 
and beach areas, all 
large measure to the combat readiness 
of the individual trooper and played 


contributed in 
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U. S. Marine infantrymen await their turn to be air lifted | 
to an objective during vertical envelopment maneuvers 


CAMP PENDLETON (cont.) 


no small ultimate victory 
1 the Pacific 

During the post-WWII period, Camp 
Pendleton continued its training chores 

a limited basis which included an- 
nual Summer training for Reserve units 
West the ississippi. It was the 
home of the First Marine Division, 
which periodically took to the hills and 
Fleet Marine Force units 
continued to utilize the camp’s training 
facilities. Then came Korea 
again Pendleton became the 
board to The First Provisional 
Brigade was loaded out only 12 days 
MacArthur requested a 


firing ranges 


and once 
spring- 


General 


a ftter 
afte! 


Over-sized mockup at Camp Del 


Marine regimental combat team. The 
First Marine Division moved out the 
month, and in 1954, the 
newly-activated Third Division staged 
at Pendleton for its trek to Japan. A 
steady stream of replacement drafts 
trained by the T & R Command, have 
departed from Pendleton to take their 
places with the First and Third in the 
Far East. 

Today 


tions and 


following 


at Camp Pendleton, 

purpose differ little 
those of a dozen years ago. The train- 
ing of Marines for combat is still on« 
base. An 


opera- 
from 


of the prime missions of the 
important adjunct to this 
the provision of logistic and adminis- 
training. This 
anticipate the 


mission, is 
trative support for the 


task, to supply and 


Mar provides a realistic setting for 
a typical Marine Corps amphibious training maneuver, hitting the nets 








present and future requirements neces- 
sary to maintain the high level of 
training efficiency—is the primary job 
of the Marine Corps Base. Head man 
of CamPen’s parent organization is 
Major General George F. Good, Jr., 
veteran of two major WWII Pacific 
campaigns and 32 years of Marine 
Corps experience. Whether the situ- 
ation calls for a minor change in a 
facet of training, setting up a new 
school or housing a division, the*Base 
and its subordinate units can handle 
the job. 

The complex workings of Camp Pen- 
dleton—boiled down to the simple 
essential—can be compared to the rela- 
tionship of a landlord and his tenants. 
The Marine Corps Base at Camp Pen- 
dleton is the landlord; Fleet Marine 
Force units and their supporting ele- 
ments are the tenants. The Base sup- 
plies the buildings and maintenance for 
the tenants, including linen, lockers 
and bunks. Even swabs, brooms and 
soap are provided, but at this point 
the tenant takes an active part in the 
proceedings; he supplies the manpower 
to clean the barracks and buildings to 
which he is assigned. The same basic 
system applies to the messing situation. 
Base furnishes the mess halls and the 
chow. The FMF unit furnishes cooks 
and messmen necessary to operate the 
mess halls. Some of the training facil- 
ities on the base operate on the same 
premise. The base furnishes an am- 
phibious mockup to an outlying unit, 
which in turn assigns its own instruc- 
tors to that phase of the training. 

In addition to its far reaching re- 
sponsibilities at CamPen, the Base 
also operates two important auxiliary 
camps. When the first winter in Korea 
showed the necessity of cold weather 
training for the troops, the Base set 
up a cold weather battalion and estab- 
lished a training site at Pickel Mead- 
ows, high in the Sierra Mountains, 450 
miles from the main camp. Here all 
replacements slated for the Far East 
get their first taste of surviving and 
living in sub-zero weather. At the 
other end of the climatic ladder, a 600,- 
000-acre training center is now in oper- 
ation at Twentynine Palms, Calif., 140 
miles from CamPen. Here the artil- 
lery boys can throw shells to their 
hearts’ content, disturbing only the 
desert rattlesnakes and an occasional 
rabbit. 

Getting “the word’ to subordinate 
units is important anywhere, but at 
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HQ, Force Troops controls all 
FMF units at Camp Pendleton 


Tactical problems employing the 
big lights are common practice 
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Expansion of Highway 10! pushed the main entrance back a half mile 
but the gate was set up in its new location exactly as it stood before 


Vehicle breakdowns and repair are kept 


Service Group mechs such as 


Pvyts. 


R. 


at a minimum by Combat 


A. Brink and M. A. Wall 




















terrain, the Santa Margarita Naval Hospital is a 


CAMP PENDLETON (cont.) 


Camp Pendleton, with its units spread 
halfway through the State of Cali- 
fornia, getting the word out fast and 
correct is a downright necessity. The 
Base Sergeant Major, Master Sergeant 
Frank R. Shaw, functions as the man 
behind the man. He is responsible for 
the coordination and distribution of 
official directives and Manual changes 
to every unit at Camp Pendleton. His 
section opens, processes and forwards 
all official mail, and maintains the 
commanding general's files. In addi- 
tion, Shaw, whose fast actions and 
alert manner belie his many years of 
Marine Corps service, finds time each 
month to visit every unit, settling prob- 
lems and straightening out adminis- 
trative snafus. 

The FMF units at Camp Pendleton 
are all members of Force Troops, Fleet 
Marine Force, Pacific. Operating in 
support of FMF Pacific, Force Troops 
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s rolling 


includes specialists such as engineers, 
communicators, amphibian tractor 
units, a combat service group, artillery 
units, a reconnaissance company and 
motor transport battalion. With the ex- 
ception of logistic support, all operate 
entirely independent from the Base or- 
ganization. Even the FMF vehicles are 
serviced and repaired at the Combat 
Service Group motor vehicle mainte- 
nance section. Here a 160-man crew is 
equipped to handle all phases of 
maintenance and upkeep, from body 
repair and paintwork to complete over- 
haul of motors. Portable machine 
shops and use of field equipment give 
the troopers an inkling of working con- 
ditions in the field, in addition to pro- 
viding an excellent on-the-job training 
system. 

Training for FMF units at CamPen, 
although independent from the parent 
base organization, follows the lines of 
the Marine Corps master syllabus for 
the units involved. Basic Marine 
Corps subjects are covered in addition 





familiar landmark. Many Marines wounded in WW 
Il and Korean campaigns received treatment here 


to phases of training peculiar to each 
outfit. The air delivery platoon prac- 
tices air drops and packing of chutes 
along with the first aid and close order 
drill sessions; amphibious recon hits 
the surf with its rubber boats at regu- 
lar intervals, and comes back to the 
classroom for the basic subjects. 

The most complex training job at 
Pendleton falls to the Base G-3. Its 
responsibility encompasses the training 
and staging regiments in addition to 
that of the housekeeping units and 
visiting firemen. Since the beginning 
of the Korean war, close to one-quarter 
million men have received some type 
of training through the Base activities, 
including Army, Navy and Seabee 
units. Because of the tremendous 
scope of its activities, the Base G-3 
has been sub-divided into several sec- 
tions. Since the Marine is still the 
man with the rifle, much emphasis is 
placed on the shooting phase of the 
training. A range section handles this 
end of the operation. 
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The number of ranges in operation 
at CamPen varies with the troops and 
units present, but with both the First 
and Third Divisions in the Far East, 
the section had 68 ranges and two ar- 
tillery impact areas open for business, 
in addition to controlling the combat 
towns and other training facilities. The 
section furnishes troops to operate the 
four base rifle and two pistol ranges, 
plus the infiltration courses; the re- 
mainder are furnished to units on a 
housekeeping basis. The combat range 
section assists the firing outfits when 
necessary and keeps the ranges in a 
state of operating efficiency. The Cam- 
Pen shooting facilities encompass in- 
stallations for just about evéry shooting 
iron known to the Corps, from the .22 
pistol to the mewest crew-served 
weapons. Three sea coast ranges with 
pop-up targets give the trainees a 
taste of combat firing, running the 
gamut from individua! fixed firing to 
fire team combat problems. Two elec- 
trically controlled field firing ranges— 
the latest innovation in the shooting 
business—have been under test at Cam- 
Pen and have proved successful. The 
targets are controlled from a central 
tower, which raises them when firing 
is to start. When a target is hit by a 
bullet, it automatically goes down, and 
all scoring is done from the firing line, 
eliminating target marking and han- 
dling. The new ranges may mark an 
end of an era in the Corps. If adopted 
widely, they will write finis to the time 
honored cries of “Re-mark that tar- 
get!” and the bellows to “Paste ‘em 
up!” 


The Del Mar Staff NCO Club, decorated with a 


South Seas motif, draws many off-hour members 


The range section also controls Pen- 
dleton’s famed combat towns, six bay- 
onet courses, six amphibious mockups 
and a camouflage area used to train 
aviation personnel in detecting enemy 
positions. Its shooting facilities are 
open to extra-curricular activities, 
which this year will include the West- 
ern Division Matches, the California 
State shoots, and the CamPen Open 
Rifle Matches. In addition, approxi- 
mately 10,000 Reservists will renew 
their shooting prowess during the 1955 
summer training sessions. Shooting is 
big business at Camp Pendleton: Dur- 
ing an average month of scheduled fir- 
ing, as much as 284 tons of ammo of 
all kinds have been expended. 

A goodly portion of CamPen’s for- 
mal training is conducted at Camp 
Del Mar, located north of the main 
gate on the ocean side of Highway 101. 
This is the home of SATR—the Sup- 
porting Arms Training Regiment. Del 
Mar’s 18 miles of ocean beaches are a 
perfect setting for training crewmen 
and the school solution for amphibious 
exercises. Major schools at the camp 
include courses for amphibious tractor 
and tank mechanics, turret repairmen, 
and a field medical training battalion 
which prepares corpsmen for service in 
the field with the Marines. A Sergeant 
Major and First Sergeant school, in- 
structors orientation course and tank 
and amphibious crewman courses aré 
among the post agenda. In addition to 
operating as an independent establish- 
ment with its own guard, brig, mess 
and recreational facilities, Del Mar 
also houses a couple of activities which 









The Green Hat,"' the Pendleton Women Marines’ 
Club, is open to male Marines on invitation only 





Its boat 
system 
which warns off fishing and boating 


are a bit rare for the Corps. 
pool operates a sentry boat 


enthusiasts during periods of firing 
over the drink. The other, officially 
entitled Surf and Weather Station, has 
an unusual job. Its eight-man crew 
are primarily surf measurers. They de- 
termine the height and type of breakers, 
along with the angle and interval of 
approach. This information is fun 
neled to the Del Mar Three Section, 
which uses the findings in setting up or 
cancelling amphibious training and 
exercises 

Women Marines are represented at 
Camp Pendleton by the 161 enlisted 
and 11 officers aboard. Assigned to 
Base units, the women function in 
administrative, supply, communication, 
photographic and Special Services ca- 
pacities. Although they operate their 
own club, “The Green Hat,” the ma- 
WM’s at the base are 
Their record 


jority of the 
all-out sport enthusiasts. 
for the year past reads like something 
out of a sports almanac. In 1954 they 
won the All-Marine Women’s Basket- 
ball championship and 11th Naval Dis- 
trict titles in swimming, golf, bowling, 
volleyball and_ basketball. In this 
year’s district basketball league they 
have won 10 straight games to estab- 
lish an early claim to the number one 
slot. 

Advanced combat 
new Individual Combat Training course 
for all boot camp graduates are con- 
ducted at Camp San Onofre—better 
known to all hands as Ten Camp Two. 
Here, a 


training and th« 


prominently dis- 
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Some Marines tui. "Hollywood" when the Motion Horses are available for the foot-sore Marine who 
Picture Productio., Unit makes a new training film prefers to see Pendleton at a more leisurely pace 
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CamPen's skeet range is open Housing for enlisted and officer personnel stationed at CamPen, ranges 
to all hands and their families from four-sleeper trailers to three bedroom apartments when available 





Dependents of Marine personnel stationed at Camp 


Pendleton, California, take advantage of the local 


CAMP PENDLETON (cont.) 


played on the main road through the 
camp, sums up its mission in a few, well 
chosen words. “The most important 
man in the Corps is trained here,” the 
sign states, “the Marine with the rifle.” 

All training is slanted toward that 
ultimate end. The greater part of the 
course is spent in the field, on a squad 
and fire team level. All emphasis is 
on the individual, with the air of in- 
spiring individual confidence and in- 
tensifying the aspect of teamwork. 
After the four weeks of training, men 
are assigned to other posts and sta- 
tions or to outgoing replacement drafts, 
as the occasion requires. 

Recreational and housing facilities at 
Camp Pendleton easily rank among the 
best of the Corps. Five housing areas 
with a total of more than 3000 units 
offer enlisted quarters ranging from a 
four-sleeper trailer for $47.10 per month 
to three bedroom units at $77. Avail- 
ability varies with the personnel fluc- 
tuations of the base: with both di- 


visions overseas, there is no waiting 
period for housing. When one or both 
divisions return the picture will change, 
and the 806 temporary units of Homaja 
Housing may be reopened. 
The on-base recreation 
leaves little to be desired. Ten movie 
theaters bring the latest releases to 
the cinema fans, and monthly free stage 
shows frequently offer the Hollywood 
luminaries in person. Four swimming 
pools, a golf course, skeet range and 
riding stables are among the Special 
Services-sponsored activities, along with 
a hobby shop and an enlisted beach 
club, complete with barbecue pits and 
cottages. Special Services now lists 
75 television sets among its list of 
equipment on loan to various camp 
activities. Hunting and fishing en- 
thusiasts find no lack of space and 
equipment at Camp Pendleton. Weap- 
ons and fishing gear are available, and 
the hills abound with wild life. 
Liberty for the CamPen crews falls 
into two categories; near and far. The 
near faction is mainly Oceanside. A 
few movies and bars, a USO and a 
beach and pier just about exhaust its 
entertainment possibilities. The ma- 
jority of the CamPeners seek their di- 


program 


commissary. The store is conveniently located on 
the post and handles a full line of culinary goods 


version north or south of the Ocean- 
side metropolis. In the southern direc 
tion lies San Diego, and on down across 
the international boundary, Tijuana 
and Ensenada. North of Camp Pen- 
dleton, within a couple of hours driv 
ing time, can be found the bright lights 
of Long Beach, Santa Monica, Los 
Angeles, and the mecca of all liberty 
treks—Hollywood. Each week end 
long streams of Marine-driven cars 
head north and south from the main 
gate, and although many of the men 
return tired and worn to take up the 
Monday morning chores, few complain 
or offer any protest against the South- 
ern California hospitality. 

Since its dedication a little less than 
13 years ago, few outward changes have 
occurred at Camp Pendleton. The 
main gate has been moved back a half- 
mile to accommodate the expanding 
highway, otherwise the post remains 
about the same. The camp's initial 
intent was to serve as a springboard 
for the Pacific war. With today’s dark 
clouds of unrest, that springboard may 
prove an important cog in the Marine 
Corps’ plans for the future. And from 
what we’ve seen, the board hasn’t lost 
its spring. END 
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>N 11 NOVEMBER 1954—Vet- 
» erans’ Day—an old Japanese 
Le * farmer paused in his pre- 
dawn tasks near Mount Fuji, and 
peered skyward. He heard a screaming 
whine as a shiny new swept-winged jet 
broke through the gray overcast and 
swooshed across the ancient scene. 
Large black letters across the silvery 
jet spelled the word MARINES. 

Four times this unfamiliar plane 
broke through the gray overcast and 
noisily buzzed the Marine sector of 
Atsugi’s Naval Air Station. The Ma- 
rine Corps’ newest, fastest, and highest 
flying ‘operational’ interceptor landed 
smoothly and rolled slowly to a stop 
before VMF-451’s hangar. 

DFC winner Capt. John T. Ryan, 
451’s engineering officer, pulled off his 
oxygen mask and clambered out. He 
had flown the first Fury (FJ2) in the 
Far East. 

An hour later the Fury 
zoomed in from the hangar at Kisazaru 
where the sleek fighters had been un- 
loaded from the carrier USS Corregidor. 
At intervals of several hours, FJ2s con- 
tinued to whistle into Atsugi—alone or 


second 


in groups of three or four. 

Within four days the last jet of the 
two full squadrons, MAG-11’s VMF- 
235, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Donald H. Sapp, and VMF-451, led by 
Lieutenant Colonel John D. Howard, 
were in business in the Far East. 

This kind of hustling caused Colonel 
John G. Walsh, Jr., skipper of MAG-11, 
the oldest Marine Air Group in the 
Corps, to refer to his unit as a “hayaku”’ 
Japanese, hayaku means 
make haste—or quickly. The colonel’s 
philosophy, devel- 


outfit. In 


personal, aggressive 
oped after Naval Academy training and 
is that his 
at almost 


18 years around the service, 
command can beat anyone 
anything. 

This hayaku title is indicative of the 
efficient, businesslike manner in which 
Col. Walsh’s men got their Furies off 
the carrier and into the skies. 

MAG-11 consists of five 
Three are “tactical,”’ or combat-ready 
fighters: VMF-235, 451 and 314. Sup- 
porting them are H&MS-11 and MABS- 


squadrons. 








by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 


11. To the ground Marine, VMF is 
decoded as_ follows: V_ designates 
heavier than air class of aircraft; M 
is for Marines; and the F designates 
Fighter class of aircraft. 

The two Fury squadrons—235 and 
451—are provided with the best equip- 
ment that U. S. industrial know-how 
can provide. The Fury itself is pro- 
duced by North American Aviation, 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio—the same air- 
craft factory which made the Sabrejet 
with a 14 to 1 ratio of kills against the 
MIG-15 in Korea. 

Originally, plans called for the Fury 
to be only a Naval service 
the Sabre. It was to be designed with 
folding wings for easy storage aboard 
with 


version of 


carriers, and strengthened air 
frame and landing gear to withstand 


the shock of arrested landings. (An 


earlier model Fury-FJ1 became the 
first jet to ever land on a carrier). 
When the Fury moved from drawing 


board toward reality, some two million 
engineering man-hours later, the Corps 
had a plane whose exterior still re- 
sembled the Sabrejet, but so vastly dif- 
ferent that only 5% of Fury parts are 
interchangeable with the Sabrejet. Cost: 
$750,000 each. 

Before the Corps accepted the Fury, 
however, it was put through its paces 
at the Naval Test Center, 
River, Md. When it passed with high 


marks, the Corps placed its seal of ap 


Patuxent 


proval on the Fury and turned it over 
to its pilots. 





Highlighted in Atsugi's setting s 








un, two FJ2s with folded wings give 


When the planes began to roll off the 
assembly lines at Columbus, Ohio, 
Navy Ferry Squadrons accepted de- 
livery of the new planes, then flew 
them to El Toro, Calif., where they 
were turned over to eagerly awaiting 
Marine pilots. 

At El Toro, the planes were 
with a preservative, much as a car is 
undercoated, and speedily loaded a- 
board the Corregidor. Two weeks later 
they were at Yokosuka, Japan, where 
the Furies were barged across to Kisa- 
zaru, de-preserved and flown to Atsugi. 

In combat, their purpose would be to 
backs of 


coated 


keep enemy aircraft off the 
Marine infantrymen. They 
this by destroying enemy planes before 
they can get within range or sight of 
Since the Fury 


packs four 20-mm cannons, no rockets 


could do 


our ground troops. 
nor bombs to slow it down, it can clear 
the air over the infantry by searching 
out enemy planes at altitudes of morte 
miles, where the jets are 


than seven 


out of sight of the ground crunchers 
Only an occasional vapor trail reveals 
The day of watch- 
ing aerial dog-fights is about over 
According to the 
(FJ2) is a single 
fighter 


the planes’ presence 


Fury 
seat, low-wing high 


manual, the 


High performance 
30.000 feet, 


performance 
in this case means above 
where it 

It is 13 feet high, 37.6 feet 


1 foot wingspread 


can perform most effectively 
long and 


has a 37 


The Fury is powered by a ]47-GE-2 
which can develop a 6000 


TURN PAGE 


jet engine 





a grotesque, bat-like appearance. Snowcapped Fuji is in the distance 





the EAST 


Photos by 
TSgt. Charles B. Tyler 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 
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The flight line at Atsugi NAS— 


where Kamikazes used to train 


FURIES (cont.) 


pound thrust, giving the Fury an even 
more formidable power plant than the 
Sabre At 375 hour that 
6000-pound thrust is equivalent to 6000 
Cost of the General Elec- 


included in the three-quarter 


miles per 


horsepower 
tric engine, 
million dollar price tag, is $45,000. 

If you have ever felt the pinch of 
poverty in your thin wallet after shel- 
ling out for the gas used by the auto- 
matic transmission in your car, then a 
comparison with the Fury’s jet engine 
will make you feel somewhat better. 
The Fury gulps fuel at the rate of al- 
Fully 
loaded, with its 200-gallon wing tanks, 
aloft 


as long as two-and-one-half hours, de- 


most five gallons per minute 


it carries enough fuel to remair 
7 ; 
lf 


pending on such variables as speed, 
altitude and maximum power perform 
ance. Whenever a pilot is forced to 
abandon his tip tanks, he is usually 
cost-conscious enough to see visions of 
a new Cadillac that could bs 


for the price 


purchased 
of the two tanks which he 
has casually discarded 

Thirty-five 


cycle landing gear, 


degree swept wings, 


’ bubble canopy, and 
the large drop tanks are other character- 
istics of the Fury. Its for 

cannons, which can be locke 

by radar control via a new secret 


cess, pack a powerful punch. With this 
pilots can now register 95 per 


device 


cent its under optimum conditions 


4 


Previously a pilot could consider 45 


per cent hits to be good aerial marks- 
manship 
“It’s a weird feeling,” say some of 


the Marine 


you're flying the Fury for the first time, 


pilots, “to look out when 


and not be able to see your wings.” 
And it takes some they add, 
before they are accustomed to the ex- 


practice, 
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Aviation mechs from the two Marine squadrons flying FJ2s (VMF-235 
and 451) work over their new jet-propelled charges in the same hangar 


treme sensitivity of the controls which 
use the same principle as power steering 
There is little disagreement 
among the pilots who fly the Fury, 
however, that this is definitely the best 


in Cars. 


jet in Corps history. 
enthused 
Fury’s performance, 


Pilots are so about th 
they are sometimes 
reluctant to bail out even when all 
logic demands it. Recently, while on a 


routine hop, the controls of Second 
Lieutenant Harry E. Sexton’s jet froze 
Experienced jet pilots will tell you that 
earthward in an 


lable jet is about the most hazardous 


zooming uncontrol- 
and soul-shaking experience which can 
confront them. Instead of bugging out 
by reaching up to pull the lever which 
would fire him clear of the disabled jet, 
Sexton elected to stay Fury 
for another try to regain control. By 


with the 
almost superhuman strength he man- 
aged to break loose the locked con- 
trols in time to straighten his plans 


The trick required the full strength of 
both arms and both feet. As soon as 
the jet got back to Atsugi, Marine 
mechanics pounced on it to determiné 
the cause of the malfunction. 

V’hen they are talking about the 
F cy, seasoned pilots like Major Leslie 
E. Brown, operations officer for MAG- 
11, cringe disdainfully if you ever refer 
to the FJ2 as “supersonic.” 

“Let’s call it a trans-sonic plane and 
be more technical,” corrects the major 
Since he wears the Purple Heart and 
Silver Star ribbons, and flew in the 
Saipan, Tinian, Tarawa, and Okinawa 
campaigns, we believed him, and didn’t 
use the offending word ‘“super-sonic,” 
again. 

“Sure the Fury can break the sound 
barrier,” the major admits, “but since 
it does this in a dive and not on level 
flight, it’s not a true super-sonic class 


plane. Just say it’s in the 650 mile per 


hour class, and you'll be safe.” 


Lieut. Harry Sexton borrowed a bike from a fellow pilot to make his 
rounds while on duty as the Assistant Operations Officer at VMF-451 
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Lt.Col. Don A. Sapp, CO of 235, VMF-451 boss, Lt.Col. John Howard (1), briefed IstLt. Roger Larson 
TSgt. Jesus Valle, examine jet before a gunnery hop. Lieut. Pete Pascal, Capt. Ziggy Tucker waited 


On a standard day at about sea level, 
pilots say, the speed of sound is ap- 
proximately 760 miles per hour. To 
determine their speed they use a mach 
meter now. This is a refinement of the 
air speed indicator of previous planes. 

Most of the pilots who fly the Fury 
say they like the roominess and com- 
fort of the cockpit. They also have a 
good word for the heat and pressuriza- 
tion systems. The plane, they feel, 
approximates the pushbutton fighter 
designers dreamed of only a few years 
ago. And for all its speed, the Fury 
can still fly slowly enough to land on 
a carrier. This is one of the factors 
which rates it a relatively safe plane 
to fly at most altitudes. 

Recently, Lieutenant Commander 
William J. Manby, Jr., flying one of the 
FJ3 models, set an unofficial speed- 
climb record by pulling his jet from a 


s - a Sd ; cesnsitiaiaa™ 
standing start to 10,000 feet in 73.2 ~ ail 
seconds. The previous mark, also made 


by an FJ3, was 83 seconds. Corp. Verle Solt, plane captain on Fury Number 13, gives Lieut. Pete 

Whether the Fury can better the Pascal a "'thumb's up" signal, meaning it is all right to start the engine 
speed of sound in level flight or in a 
dive doesn’t impress the old Japanese 
farmers near Atsugi. When some of the 
pilots practiced their speed runs too 
near the station, the sound waves and 
thunder clap set up by the sonic boom 
rattled windows and doors. Now there 
is an impact area—out at sea—where 







there are only the poor fish to complain 
about the thunderous blasts of the 
sound waves created by the Furies as 
they go through their paces. 

The arrival of the jet age has elimi- 
nated the fatal hazard of walking into 
whirling propellers. But there is another 
pitfall 





almost (continued on page 65) 


After a gunnery run, pilots rush 
to check their hits on tow target 
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by WO Fred Stolley 


HANGHAI IN THE FALL of 1940 
was like a hand grenade with the 

pin pulled—if you didn’t keep a 
tight grip on the situation, it was likely to ex 
plode in your face. 

We were the Fourth Marines—only a thou 
sand strong, but armed as we were with 165 
years of tradition, the assignment was simple 
All we had to do was keep the English and 
Italians from spreading the shooting war to 
the International Settlement, protect American 
lives and property and bluff two divisions of 
Japanese into staying on their side of Soochow 
Creek. But all that was handled during duty 
hours. 

Off-duty life was pretty good. The city 
teemed with thousands of girls; the Settlement 
was loaded with cabarets and night clubs; you 
could get a T-bone steak for 30 cents and good 
Scotch whiskey sold for less than a buck a 
fifth. 

It was a Valhalla for warriors young or old; 
we ate well, drank good Scotch whiskey, mad 
love to the beautiful women and in our spar 
time, we carried on our own private war of 
wits with the Russians. 

I was a little surprised to find Russians 
in Shanghai. I expected to run into nothing but 
Chinese. 

Skolski who was police sergeant in Jock 
Duncan’s company, explained it all to m« 
Skolski knew everything. He had dabbled in 
politics, he had run the “Tote” board at a 
race track and he had 14 years in the Marine 
Corps 

“After the revolution in Russia,’ he ex 
plained, ‘‘the aristocrats—the White Russians 
—took it on the lam out of Petrograd, Pinsk 
and Minsk, went through the Siberian boon 
docks and came down to Shanghai by way of 
Harbin. They dug in here, liked it and pretty 
soon had a good-sized colony. The last couple 
of years a crowd of Red Russians came down 
and infiltrated for political reasons. Now we 
got about 10,000 Russians here—half Red and 


half White.” 
TURN PAGE 
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SHUFFLETOWSKI (cont.) 


The three of us were sitting in my 
office at the time—Jock Duncan, who 
“How” company, 
I was a corporal 


was Ist Sergeant of 
Skolski and myself 
and happened to be running the Walla 
Walla, newsweekly of the 
Fourth Marines, that’s how I happened 
happened 


magazine 


1ave an office. The office 
be on the second deck of one of 
clubs and all you had to do was 

bell and a bar-boy would come 
And that’s 


Duncan and 


take your order 
happened that 
Skolski h 


It was deadline day and I was try- 


in my office 


I 


issue. Skolski, who 

was heckling me 

it and Jock, look- 

lop-sided self with a cud 

in one cheek was reading 
the Shanghai Examiner with 

good eye. His other eye 

nent droop—result of 

in a football game 

“Listen,” said Jock clearing his 

“They're 


to find the most popular soccer player 


throat gonna in contest 
in Shanghai.” 
“Who cares,” 
“Each day they gonna print a cou- 
Jock ig- 


write 


jo = 
Skolsk1 


pon in the paper,” continued 
noring the interruption “Just 
the name of your favorite soccer player 
on the blank, mail it in to the Exam- 
iner, and your man will be credited 
with one ge 

“Stop 
Skolski, “I gotta story that'll rip this 
town wide apart.” 

“At the end of the 


receives the 


presses, editor,” quipped 


contest, the 
player who most votes 
will receive a solid gold medal appro 
priately inscribed.” 
“Hmmm,” mused Skolski, “what's 
gold selling for an ounce these days?” 
“Sixty-four dollars,” I said, “but it 
won’t do you any good. You don't 
play soccer and you’re not popular 
at least not around here you're not.” 
Skolski glared. 
“Listen Corporal, just 


sit in your office and drink your beer 


because we 


doesn’t give you the right to get fa 
miliar and butt in on the conversation 
when two sergeants are talking!” 

I was squelched, but bitter 

“Next week,” I muttered, “I'll tell 
Johnny Sikh not to let you through 
the gate.” 

But Skolski didn’t hear me. was 
listening to Jock 

“You know what’s going to happen 
Jock 

“The 

¢ 


to get behind one 


unless we do something?” 
pounded the 
Russians aré¢ 
of their players and win him the con- 
test.” 

He was talking about the Russian 


desk as he spoke. 


going 
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Regiment of the Shanghai Volunteer 
Corps. They had a team entered in 
really hot for 
them in 
€ ke d 


wins in boxing but 


the league and were 
soccer. We had 
rugby and basketball and had 


murdered 


out several close 
soccer was different—we only had 
about half a dozen Marines who had 
ever played the game before but in 
spite of that we had entered two teams 
in the league. 
Jock went on. 
‘ 


“They beat us so far this season 


every time we took the field against 
them. Now if one of their men wins 


this medal they'll really be hard to 
handle.”’ 

“What we gonna do? muttered 
Skolski. “Hold a BAR on everybody 
that buys a newspaper and make ’em 
vote for Marines?”’ 

“If that’s the only way out we'll 
do it, but if we all got behind it. I 
think we 


some Marine 


could win this contest for 
“I'll buy a newspaper every day,” 
Skolski vowed 

“And I'll write an 
now,” I said 


editorial right 

Jock shook his head. 

“I’m going to have another beer and 
think about it some more.” 

As regular as a sentry on a clock 
post making his rounds the two de- 
scended upon me again next deadline 
day. I had forgotten about the contest, 
but seeing a newspaper under Duncan's 
arm brought it to mind again. 

“How we doin’ in the election?” 

“We got three men in the first ten,” 


¢ 


Nf 


~~ FS 


= 


7 
~ 


Skolski boasted ywwski, Gari 
and McNary.” 

I puffed up 

“Well I guess you won't sneer at the 
looks like my 


fourth estate now. It 


editorial did the trick.” 
grunted Jock. “I 


roomboys in my company 


“Your editorial!” 
had all the 
gathering up all the newspapers in the 
barracks all week and had them clip 
the coupons. Then I had my company 
clerk fill in Shuffletowski’s name.” 

“How about the other two?” ‘ 

“Gari’s got a girl down in French- 
town campaigning for him and Mc- 
Nary’s squad got enough newspapers 
to keep a regiment readin’ forever. 


“Yeah?” 


“But it’s not good enough! The Cos 
leading so far—their candi 
dates run one-two in the race. And 
that’s not all we just had a beer 
down at the Jolson Bar and Sonia was 
Russians 


sacks are 


telling us that most of the 
are holding their votes back ... they 
plan to dump them in on the last day 
of the contest!” 

Sonia was a bar maid down at Jol 
son’s. If what she said was true we 
were in trouble and our prestige in 
Shanghai was due for another blow 
There were probably a thousand bars 
in the Settlement and every one of 
them employed from five to eight Rus- 
sian girls. If they ever got together and 
pooled their votes, it was curtains 

Jock pounded his fist on the desk. 

“We've got to get organized! This 
thing is more important than you think 

if the 
we might as well pull up stakes and 


Russians beat us in this 


go home.” 

“Take it easy, Jock,” grinned Skol 
ski, “have another brew. This is only 
a medal it all counts on thirty 
and it won’t affect your longevity if 
the Russians win.” 

“Well then, let me put this thing 
into a simple equation so you can 
First—there’s two di- 
Japanese just across the 
creek, dying to get their feet wet. Sec- 
ond—the thing that keeps the 
situation in line is our International 
Bubbling Well 


Russians almost beat us 


understand it 
visions of 


only 


2atrol walking down 
Road. The 
in that last smoker; they beat us 
three times running on the soccer field; 
if they beat us in the medal business 
they'll think we’re getting big and easy. 
The word’ll get around 

will say ‘to hell with the 
Japanese will start pushing our sentries 
bridges—bang! We're 
back in condition ‘one’ again ... you 


everybody 
patrol’ the 


around on the 


know what that means!” 
“Yeah,” 
“four on, eight off, sandbag emplace- 
ments on Soochow Creek and NO LIB- 
ERTY!” 
I forgot about the date 


Skolski agreed mournfully, 


I had that 
night and hauled out all the “Mex” 
I had. 

“Wang,” 


newspapers you can get 


I yelled, “go get me all the 
your hands 
on.” 

“Oh skip it,” 


dough until we can figure out the best 


said Jock, “save your 


way to use it. Skolski you used to be 
a ward-heeler up in Cicero and you're 
always blowing your top about your 
big political deals consider this 
a campaign, come up with some ideas.” 

Skolski scratched his head. 

“First 

“That's 
get all the 
tell them to assess every man in their 


. you get a campaign fund.” 
Jock, “T'll 
Ist Sergeants together and 


easy,’ snapped 


company five Mex next payday.” 





This was long before UCMJ, but I 
was still skeptical. 

“What you going to tell ‘em it’s 
for?” 

Jock glared at me. 

“Any time I have to tell a man in 
MY company why I'm assessing him 
five Mex, I'll resign my non-commis- 
sion. What’s next Skolski?” 

“You hold a primary—an election 
to find your strongest candidate. Some- 
times for party solidarity we bought 
off some of the 
suaded them to withdraw in favor of 
with small- 

with the 
others we'd offer an appointee job and 
party 


candidates and per 


the man we'd selected 
timers we'd use cash 
the chance to step up in the 
machine next election.” 

Jock thought a minute. 

“No time to hold a primary, so we 
better select the strongest candidate 
and buy the others off.” 

“Don't try it with Shuffletowski,” I 
advised. “One time up in Olongapo 
when he was sergeant of the guard 
I offered to buy him a coke if he’d take 
me off the mid watch... he run me 
up to the old man for attempted bri- 
pery.”’ 

“That’s our man then,” Jock said. 

I had to rush off then and put the 
magazine to bed, but before I left I 
made a date to meet the two of them 
at the club next afternoon. 

The next day was payday and I 
didn’t get to the Club until about 
1700, but I found the two of them 
in the garden. There was a siphon of 
lager cooling next to the table and 
they were counting money—stacks of it. 

“Campaign fund,” grinned Skolski. 
“Sit down—have a beer.” 

Jock nodded, “We got a break. Skip 
Haines tells me today that Gari 
couldn’t pay his club bill. That means 
he’s restricted until he pays it.” 

He shifted his chew around and 
spat. 

“T'll let him sit in the billet for 
a few days just yea-a-arning for that 
gal in Frenchtown, then I'll make him 
the offer we'll pay his club bill, 
he withdraws from the contest and 
announces in favor of Shuffletowski.” 

“Good,” I said, gulping the brew. 
“But how about McNary?” 

“He’s a problem; he’s in my com- 
pany and I don’t like to put pressure 
on him and use my rank to force him 
to do something he’d rather not do.” 

“Appeal to his better nature. Tell 
him it’s for the good of the Corps.” 

“McNary ain’t got a better nature, 
but if we go down to the wire,” Jock 
added, ‘and if it’s a close race, and 
if McNary stays pig-headed.. . I'll 
not only pull my rank— I'll break 
every bone in his head.” 

“Easy, easy.” I soothed him, “don’t 
kick over the siphon, it’s still half full. 


You haven't approached McNary yet.” 

“T’ve got it,” said Skolski standing 
up suddenly. “You know McNary’s 
been wanting that storeroom keeper’s 
job for a long time we'll offer 
it to him. Tell him we’ll support him 
in the race next year if he withdraws 
this time.” 

Jock sighed. “I'll do it, but I can 
feel myself slipping.”’ 

By the middle of the next week we 
were fully organized. We had 
5000 Mex in the campaign fund, Gari 
and McNary had accepted thx 
sitions and every man in the 


over 


propo 
Fourth 
Marines was buying a newspaper each 
day and turning in a vote to his lst 
Sergeant. 

It was a little hard at first to con- 
vince a few of them but as soon as 
they found that the “Top” would for- 
get to put their liberty card in the 
box unless they turned in a vote, they 
all cooperated. 

But Jock was still worried as he cut 
scoop at a 
meeting in my office when the contest 
had only a week to go. 

“Why worry?” queried Skolski. “Our 
candidate leads by 2000 votes.”’ 

“Sure you oaf, but let’s take a look 
at the standings.” Jock broke out a 
newspaper. “Our man leads with over 
10,000 votes .. . BUT, in second place 
is a Russian with over 8000 votes and 
in third place is another Russian with 
about 7500. Do you realize what will 
happen if they ever get wise... if 
they settle on one 
we did?” 

Skolski flicked ashes off his cigar. 
“Don’t worry about a thing. They’ll 
I happen to 


us in on the committee 


candidate the way 


never get together 


Nardinski is a 


Russian and Terova is a Red 


know both of them. 
White 
Russian. Neither one will give 
they hate each other.” 

“You never can tell,” Jock sighed 

Skolski changed the trend of conver- 
“I got a gander at that medal 
the other day. 
and it must weigh half a pound.” 

Just then Wang, my roomboy, cam«¢ 
paper. His 


way; 


sation. 
It’s as big as a saucer, 


in carrying the evening 


moon-face was split from ear to ear 
with a grin. 
“Hey,” he 


announced waving the 


paper, “got news tonight! Germans 
Llushia . . . she fight!” 
We forgot about the 


excitement of the moment, but we had 


contest in the 


a good reason to review international 
complications late that evening. The 
three of us were 
borsch in a restaurant in Frenchtown 
when Skolski suddenly, stiffened 
“What’s wrong with you?” 
Jock. “You act as though your wif 


slurping up some 


erowle d 


walked in.” 

Skolski didn’t answer. He was star 
ing at two men who were walking down 
Their tie: 
were askew, their hair was disheveled 


the aisle toward our table 


but their arms were entwined and both 
They 


were smiling y stopped at ou 
table. 

“Look at us,” the one said 
fate for 


sworn enemies, today the Nazis invade 


“this 1s 
surely. Yesterday we are 
our homeland, tonight he is my to 
varich!”” They staggered on. 
“Who the hell was that?” 
Jock. 
Skolski was still glassy-eyed 
“Terova and Nardinski!” he groaned 
We didn’t have to read the 
next day to learn the sickening details 


asked 


papers 


Nationalism had set in, Terova retired 
from the contest They had ganged 
up on us 

But Jock rose to the occasion. What 
a ward boss he’d have made! 

“We still got 4000 Mex in the kitty 
and tomorrow an order goes out that 
it takes two liberty 
card. But that won’t be enough—Skol 
ski, you got any ideas?” 

“I got a good one but it will take 
a little 

“How much?” 

“Five hundred Mex?” 

“T'll give you special liberty for three 


votes to get a 


dough.” 


days and 250 Mex.” 

“Three hundred?” 

“Two fifty, and that’s final.” 

Skolski sighed. “It’s a deal, but 
going to be rough—trying to bribe 
election judges on a budget that smal 

“If I listen to any of your crooked 
ideas I'll be an accessory to the fact 
I don’t want to hear anything about it.” 

Money 
took off. 

The next day a new crisis developed 


changed hands and Skolski 


Newsprint was short in Shanghai and 


in spite of the demand, the Examiner 


couldn’t afford to borrow from their 


reserve supply to print extra copies 


It was the first time in my life that 
I bought a newspaper on the black 
market 

With the newspaper shortage the 
hold the men 


Sergeants couldn't 


liberty -pass” 


the “two-votes-for-a 
deal so that part of the plan collapsed 

We were licked if Skolski didn't 
come up with something, so we sat 
in my office (continued on page 66) 
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by MSgt. Robert T. Fugate 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Photos by Louis Lowery 


Leatherneck Photographic Director 


HERE’S EVIDENCE at Mi- 
Ma- 


Cca- 


ami, Florida, that the 
rine Corps Reserve is 
pably fulfilling its mission of providing 
a trained force for the initial expansion 
of the Regular Marine Corps in time 
of war or national emergency. 

Here one of the Corps’ “hottest” Re- 
outfits, the Gun 
Battalion of Miami, has demonstrated 


SETVE 2nd 155-mm. 


a success story of hard work, ingenu- 


ity, loyalty and doggedness. In less 
than three years this heavy artillery 
unit has attained 100% of its T O 


strength and is keeping that comple- 
ment full at all times. With a 
of knowing they 
leaders, officers 

Battalion will 
outfit is 


cocki- 
born are 
among the 
alike of this 
that their 
by any outfit of any kind, in the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. 

Lieutenant Colonel James H. Tatsch, 

the outfit, 
obstacle-ridden 


ness up 
and 
tell 


outdone 


men 
you 
not to be 


Inspector-Instructor of 
vividly the 
that 
meeting place 


recalls 
went into setting 
for the organiza- 
Sixteen days after the Battalion 
was Officially activated on September 
5, 1952, it held its first meeting. Its 
prescribed mission: to recruit, admin- 
ister, train and organize the interested 
young men of South Florida into a 
448-man heavy artillery outfit. 

Two warehouses, sandwiched 
tween a roofing warehouse and a 
lousie shop, were provided for 
armory. The warehouse-armory 
accessible on either of two 
streets, both unpaved alleys with dead- 
ends. 

“Dust from these streets plagued the 
outfit when it started,’ Col. Tatsch re- 
calls. “And when it wasn’t the dust, 
we were bothered by the flooding dur- 
ing each rain.” 

Before the Battalion could 
start to move into their quarters thou- 
sands of cement bags stored in the 
warehouses had to be moved. Later, 
of the alley-streets was partially 
paved which reduced the dust clouds, 
and the drainage was improved, elimi- 
nating the danger of flooding. 

Nevertheless, at its first meeting in 
these makeshift quarters, the Battalion 
Eighteen 


ground work 
up a 


tion. 


in be- 


ja- 


an 
was 
short 


even 


one 


joined its first five members. 


is 855 





months later the 
its TO strength of 448. 


rugged the 


any 
tled 


ments and 


any 


are 
that 














Top—Muster is held outside the Training Center prior to meetings. 
Bottom—MSgt. Thad Desmond, Sgt. John DiLucchio and SSgt. Ben 
Case, (I-r), all law enforcement officers in the Miami area, chat with 
Miami cruiser car officers in front of the Reserve Training Center 


other 


the 


other 


months; 


Marine 


same 


heartaches 
outfit. 
figures, however, that these 


new 


Reserve 


reverses, 


experienced 


The 


Battalion had reached 
But they were 
Battalion—like 


unit—bat- 
disappoint- 
by 
Battalion 
difficulties 


a part of every success story and 


every 


Reserve 


outfit 


has experi- 


enced them—not just once, but re 


peatedly. They know that they shared 
common problems with all 

other progressive Reserve units 
Major John C. Hoffman, 


Inspector-Instructors, 


these same 


the 


says 


one of 
assistant 
“We 
failures aré 
the 
Major 


figured that a certain number of 
a part of any success, and 
end result of success is progress.” 
Thomas R. Thaxton, also as 
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Members of the Miami Battalion who have had no previous military 
training attend indoctrination classes in basic Marine Corps subjects 
























Miami reservists are taught local security methods through the use of 
practical application and visual aids. NCOs hold most of the classes 






























MIAMI RESERVISTS (cont.) 


sistant I&I, described the Battalion’s 


“positive” thinking. ‘Our recruiters,” 
he says, “do NOT say, ‘We didn’t get 
the man because .. .’ nor do they say 


‘We would have gotten the man if . 
We don’t want to hear about the fail 
ures; we want to hear about the suc 
cesses and pretty soon we find that th« 
entire Battalion is thinking in terms of 
what we can do, not what we can’t do.’ 

This thinking produced results for the 
Battalion. Master Sergeant Raymond 
N. Murray, Jr., sergeant major of the 
I&I staff, says, “We stopped and took 
stock of ourselves and our problem 
and decided that if we were going to 
mine coal we would go where there was 
coal. If we wanted young men in ou 
outfit, we’d go where there were young 
men—to the high schools and colleges 
It was just that simple.” The entir 
staff turned to recruiting then, and still 
does. The Battalion uses no one pat 
ticular team to recruit; they make it 
an every man’s job. A man may have 
other duties that take up the bulk of 
his time, but his important additional 
duty is that of recruiting. 

Having started the recruiting ball 
rolling, only one small part of their 
mission was underway. They had to 
train the members of the Battalion so 
that—if called upon—they could step 
into the Regulars. 

Duties, roughly the same as _ thoss 
of the men in an FMF aartillery unit, 
were set up for the members of the 
Battalion. Here, however, more em- 
phasis is placed on concentrated in 
struction. This is necessary because 
only eight hours per month are avail- 
able for the training which is divided 
equally into two four-hour meetings 
each month. The hours run from 1400 
to 1800 on two alternate Sundays each 
month. To augment the eight pre- 
scribed hours, many officers and NCOs 
devote part of their free time to the 
Battalion on days other than meeting 
days. 

Many members have had no pre- 
vious military training; therefore the 
Battalion conducts indoctrination class- 
es in basic subjects for these men. To 
provide continuing and progressive in- 
struction, a new indoctrination class 
is started about once each month. 
Thus, four or five indoctrination class- 
es, in varying stages of advancement, 
are going on at all times. A man who 
happens to miss a meeting or two may 
be dropped to one of the subsequent 
classes, under this system. The Bat- 


SSgt. William McCartin, comm 
chief, sends code to reservists 








‘eat 


The Battalion Band utilizes some of Miami's great 
beach area for their regular semi-monthly training 


talion finds, however, that rivalry is 
so keen between each of the classes 
that the percentage attendance among 
members of the indoctrination classes 
is usually 100% each meeting. 

Each of these indoctrination classes 
is conducted by an officer and at least 
one senior NCO, all volunteers for the 
assignment. They remain with their 


respective groups from the first lecture 
to graduation. 

After completion of the 
tion class, each man is given a pro- 
If he passes the 
is graduated to “general training.” 
formal graduation ceremony is held for 
each class, with the Commanding Offi- 
Lieutenant Col- 





Members of the Band double in brass 
by being basic artillerymen as well as musicians 


onel Frank M. Thomas, USMCR, serv 
ing as principal speaker for the oc 
casion. 

When a man is in “general train 
ing” he may choose one of 17 different 
general training classes whege he re 
ceives MOS and unit training. Thess 
classes include Administration; Chem 
ical Warfare and Radiological De 
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<i. ~ . a bass Sr Bas eae : 
Big guns and heavy trucks roll down palm-fringed a day in the field. For the most part, gun drill is 
Miami streets en route to the Training Center after conducted in open areas on the outskirts of Miami 






A dummy fire mission is worked out on the plotting board Gun drill is practiced on 105-mm. howitzers as 
by reservists. Dope will be passed over phone to the guns nomenclature is taught on "155" in background 
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MIAMI RESERVISTS (cont.) 


fense; Mess Management; Tractor 
Equipment; Ordnance; Ammunition 
and Demolitions; Cannoneers and 
Gunnery; Supply and Logistics; In- 
telligence and Liaison; Operations and 
Training; Band; Local Security; Auto- 
motive Mechanics; Radio; Telephony; 
Artillery and Fire Control; and/or 
Surveying. 

Each man selects the subject in 
which he thinks he would be most in- 
terested. He is constantly watched by 
the officers and senior NCOs of both 
the Battalion and the I&I staff. By 
observation they can determine wheth- 
er he 


ject he has selected; in cases where a 


is suited for the particular sub- 


man has selected wrongly, he is en- 
couraged to try a field 
observers better 
In all cases, this sys- 
complete 
Bat- 


functional 
which his consider 
suited for him. 
tem has worked out to the 
satisfaction of the man and the 
talion and I&lI staffs. 

This basic training is apparently 
paying off for, on an average, each 
month finds about 10 members of the 
Battalion volunteering for duty with 
the Regular Marine Corps. Often five 
or six close friends will leave on the 
same day and remain in the same pla- 
toon throughout their recruit training. 
Already many former members of the 
Battalion who have joined the Regular 
Marine Corps distinguished 
themselves by being named “outstand- 
their 


have 


ing man” in boot platoons at 


Parris Island. 


To date the I&I staff of the Bat- 


Field phones are checked after lines have been 
strung during a typical day's training in the field 


talion figures that they have joined 
about 1000 men to the Battalion. The 
present strength of the Battalion is 
473, men—the original T/O having 
been swelled by the addition of a 25- 
piece band. Of the men recruited over 
this 473 mark, many went to active 
duty with the Marine Corps; others 
were dropped as “deadwood.” 

The recruiting of new men is a con- 
tinuing process. Vacancies must be 
filled in order to keep the Battalion up 
to its full T/O strength. The highest 
number of new members recruited in 
one month was reached prior to Sum- 
mer Camp last year when more than a 
hundred were recruited in a_ single 
month. Hard work and tremendous 
coordination on the part of all hands 
were required for this gigantic task. 
On several days during that 
month, recruiting and 


banner 
processing of 
applicants was almost an around-the- 
clock affair. It all paid off, however, 
Battalion turned out a higher 
percentage attendance at Summer 
Camp than any other unit in the 
United States. 

At their first Summer Camp in 1953, 
the Battalion had 140 members in at- 
Last year that 
swelled to 300 and this year the 


as the 


figure was 
Bat- 
talion intends to hit the 450 man mark. 
This year, also, the Battalion will take 
their Palms, 


tendance. 


training at 29 
California, where they will apply much 
of the training they 
throughout the year. The first 


summer 
have learned 
week 
will be spent on the rifle range at 
Camp Pendleton. Week-end liberty will 
be in the Los Angeles-San Diego area 
after the Friday payday. Monday 
morning of the second week the Bat- 
talion will board buses bound for 29 


MSgt. Henry Faber instructs a reservist in the use of a 
transit in connection with running a position area survey 


Palms. The training here will stress 
artillery, including gunnery, communi- 
cations, survey, observation and many 
other things relative to a “big gun” 
outfit. Live firing of 155s is also on 
the agenda. And, if past performances 
on the rifle range are indicative of the 
sharpshooting ability of the Battalion 
this year should post a new mark. In 
the past two years at Summer Camp 
this outfit has 90% 
qualification on the rifle range, 
the fact that they have no range in 
their armory nor any available to them 
during the year. 

The Battalion doesn’t carry its com 
plete allowance 
of the crowded conditions at the Train 
ing Center, but they do have 
half a 


averaged over 


despit« 


of equipment becaus« 


over a 
million dollars worth of gear 
Included in this 
items of the 


on hand. 


gear are 
many latest electronics 
motor transport and ordnance equip 


They have but two of the eight 


ment. 
authorized 155-mm. guns but these are 
used to teach nomenclature and pe 
culiarities of the gun. For gun drill 
and working out actual problems they 
They 
found that putting the big 155 


use four 105-mm. howitzers. 
have 
mm. guns in and out of action is tim«¢ 
consuming and more basic 
with the 


equipment on 


artillery 
training is possible smaller 
105s. Other 
cludes five-ton trucks, TD-18 tractors 
bazookas, BARs, LMGs, 
TCS sets, code practice set, 
aiming circles, BC 


hand in 


radio jeeps 
transits, 


scopes and other! 


fire control equipment plus all the 
normal FMF personal and field 
Members of the 
dominantly youngsters attending high 
How 
older members of 
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Battalion are pre 


schools and colleges in the area. 


g¢ 
ever, many of the 








man-to-man approach. We didn’t neg 
lect the group activities that are unl 
versally used by Armed Forces el 
ments in the hope of establishing 
friendly relations with the community 
we just went one step further.” 

The Battalion can cite case after 
case where individual members of th« 
outfit, working in conjunction with the 
high schools, have personally called on 
boys at their homes in an attempt to 
get to the bottom of some particular 
problem the schools were having with 
them. Their conclusions on the boys 
were taken back to the high schools 
with recommendations to help them 
It took only a few such cases beforé 
the administrators of the schools were 
absolutely sold on the Battalion, be- 
cause they saw that the Battalion was 
interested in the boy as a citizen, not 
just to add his name as a statistic on 
the rolls of the Marine Corps Reserve 
This feeling has grown until the 2nd 





155-mm. Gun Battalion has some of 


The Battalion's ‘youngster, 17-year-old Pfc Cameron E. Jones, gets the 


° : ; : 4 best community relations of any 
some machine gun instruction from an ‘old-timer,’ TSgt. George Spell , 


military outfit in the country. 
The excellent training offered by the 
Battalion makes attendance at the 





semi-monthly meetings interesting, in- 


MIAMI RESERVISTS (cont.) talion enjoys. They have asked nothing formative and important. The people 
of the citizens but have given freely of the community know that these 
instead. They have participated in all meetings are more than just a place to 

the Battalion play very important types of civic ventures from parades, shoot the breeze; they know that the 

roles in and around Miami. Captain speeches and displays, to fairs and hard core of active-duty Marines will 

Jake I. Watson is a city judge; Cap- other ceremonies. In all, over 150 such bear the brunt of war, but that the 

tain Walter A. Lavigne is vice presi- functions have been on the calendar hard core needs help, and when the big 

dent of a corporation in Miami; Chief to date. majority of Marines in wartime aré 

Robert W. Hansen, senior hospital- “Good community relations wer not Regulars, the reservists must be 

man, is co-owner of a music company gradually built up, beginning the first ready. 

in Miami along with Sergeant Joe A. day we arrived in South Florida,” Col. If the 2nd 155-mm. Gun Battalion 

Donnangelo, leader of the Battalion’s Tatsch recalls. “The basis of such re- is ever called upon to back up the 

band. Many of the members of. the lations was a genuine interest in help- Regulars, they'll be prepared—and 

Battalion are law enforcement officers. ing one’s fellow man. We used a sort they'll saddle up telling everyone that 

The Battalion Sergeant Major, Master of ‘missionary’ tactic and the method they're the best damn outfit in th 

Sormcent Tad Deamond. is with th generally employed was the _ direct entire Marine Corps! END 


County Sheriff's Office as are Staff Ser- 
zgeants Ben Case and William Hudson. 
Staff Sergeant Sylvester C. Brown be 
longs to the Federal Alcohol Tax Unit 
while Master Sergeant Charles Camp- 
bell, Technical Sergeant George Spell, 
Staff Sergeants Shafter Wyatt and | 
Frank Morrow and Sergeants John Di- 
Lucchio and George Reid are all with 
the City of Miami Police Captain 
Harrison G. Fortune is an Advertising 








Executive while Captain Norman = 
Goldstein and Private First Class & 
Robert Tardif are prominent attorneys. i * Pa ; (;! 

Even with these civic-minded men SUMMES THE RATIONS LARS 
as part of the Battalion, successful ‘iX oY RIE 
growth would never have been possibl bathed : 
if it had not been for the excellent f 99 PALLIS 
community relations that the Bat- : = 

ac 

Maj. Thaxton, Lt. Col. Tatsch Oo Ao 





and Maj. Hoffman (I-r) publicize : A 


the forthcoming Summer Camp A wg 
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by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


EARLY 13 YEARS have 
passed since the Marines 
opened the first American 

offensive of World War II at Guadal- 
canal. Three years later, as part of the 
Tenth Army on Okinawa, Marines 
fought in the last battle. The men who 
made up the Corps’ six wartime di- 
visions and the men who fought in 
Korea, will journey to New York, New 
Orleans and Washington, D. C., in June 
and July for their annual reunions. 
The First, Third, Fifth and Sixth 
will meet in the Nation’s Capital June 
24-26, the Fourth Division in New 
York City June 24-25 and the Second 
Division will assemble in New Orleans, 
July 15-17. 
Sixth Division 
no association, have 
annual get-together in conjunction with 
the other divisions meeting in Wash- 
ington. For information, write Lieu 
tenant Colonel Angus M. Fraser, 
USMC, at Headquarters, Marine Corps. 
Headquarters for the First Division 
will be the Willard Hotel but, accord- 
ing to association secretary, Captain 
Edwin C. Clark. USMCR, rooms will 
also be available in the Washington 
Hotel. Third Division men will have 
their reunion in the Raleigh Hotel and 
the Fifth’s will be held in the Statler. 
No parade is planned for the Wash- 


members, who have 


planned their 


ington reunion, but a joint memorial 
service at the Marine Corps Memorial 
in Arlington is set for Saturday, June 
Friday is registration day 
for all divisions and the evening will be 
free for unit get-togethers. 


25 at 3 p.m. 


Each association has planned busi- 
ness meetings and special events for 
The divisions will hold sep- 
Saturday 


members. 
arate banquets and dances 
night. 

The list of dignitaries for the Wash- 
ington conclave has not com- 
pleted but many wartime commanders 
are expected. Complete information on 
the programs of divisions may be ob- 
tained by writing the association sec- 
retaries or the Joint Committee, Ma- 
rine Division Reunions, Box 606, Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Secretaries for the divisions meeting 
in. D.C. are: 

Captain Edwin C. Clark, USMCR 

First Marine Division Association 

P. O. Box 84, 


Alexandria, Virginia 


been 


CWO C. A. Gunsolly, USMC 
Third Marine Division Association 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot 

San Diego 40, California 


Captain John H. Lauck, USMC 
Fifth Marine Division Association 
Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps 
Washington, 25, D.C 

or 
Jack Miller, Convention Chairman 
Fifth Marine Division Association 
Box 1907 
Washington, D.C. 


New Orleans will play host to the 
Marine Division veterans. 
Hugo V. Genge, association president, 
has announced that the Governor of 
Robert S. Kennon, will at- 


Second 


Louisiana, 


tend the reunion. 
be in the Roosevelt Hotel, just a short 
walk from the old French Quarter. A 
ball and ban 


Headquarters will 


memorial service, 
been planned. Nearly 2000 

served with the Second 
expected to attend. For 


parade, 
quet have 
men who have 
Division are 

more information write: 


Hugo V. Genge, President 
Second Marine Division Association 
2678 North Orchard Street 
Chicago 14, Illinois 

or 
W. A. Martin, Secretary 
Second Marine Division Association 
2526 Rosegard Drive 
Lemay 23, Missouri 
Former Fourth Division members 
will meet in New York City at the 
Roosevelt Hotel on June 24-25. Their 
program will include a business meet 
ing and memorial service Saturday, 
June 25th. A banquet and ball will be 
held Saturday evening. Flat rates for 
hotel 
association president, Brigadier Gen 
eral Bertrand T. Fay, USMCR. For 


information and_ registration 


rooms have been obtained by 


more 


Fourth Divvy members should writ 


Captain E. F. Blanchard, USMCR 
Fourth Marine Division Association 
8435 Georgia Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 
souvenirs and polish 


We'll 


Dust off the 
the sea stories, lads 


the reunion 

























































































Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers 



























































of the letters 


which appear on these pages. In future issues, Leatherneck will con- 


tinue to print—and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have 


sincere constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 


If you were 


Commandant, what would you do? Your answer may bring you 


a check. Jot down your suggestions and mail them to Leatherneck, 
P. O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
require that each Marine be explained 
the effects of a punitive discharge. 
The average offender of the Uniform 
Code of Military doesn’t 
realize the true meaning of such a 


Justice 


separation from the service. Informa- 
tion disseminated by “Sea Lawyers” 
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leads this average offender to believe 
that a letter to a Congressman shortly 
after his termination of service will 
be enough to have his punitive dis- 
charge remitted. 

Information as to the real meaning, 
the lack of privileges, humiliation and 
disgrace which are part of a punitive 
separation should be thoroughly fixed 


in the mind of each new recruit. I 
believe such a policy would cut down 
the present offense rate throughout 
the Marine Corps. 

Corp. Porter B. Thompson 


Dear Sir: 
If I were Commandant, one of my 
main objectives, I believe, would be 





to have a Prestige Program for Staff 
NCOs. 

As a member of the Aviation 
Branch of the Marine Corps since I 
entered the service, I can only speak 
from my limited experience and not 
for the line company bases. 

It seems to me that the privileges 
of the Staff NCOs change consider- 
ably from organization to organiza- 
tion and from station to station. In 
my opinion a major morale problem 
is involved when one organization al- 
lows more privileges than others. 

Further, I maintain that this could 
be remedied by setting up a standard 
Headquarters, Marine 
for Commanding Officers to follow, 


from Corps 
so that prestige would be raised on 
a Corpswide basis. Also I believe 
that the situation for Staff NCOs 
serving aboard Naval Stations should 
be corrected. This statement is made 
after having served aboard two Naval 
Stations during my career. 
This would be my prime target 
if I were Commandant. 
TSgt. William A. Smith 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
cause to have printed a bulletin on 
rare and administrative 
problems. This pamphlet could be 
distributed quarterly. The 
for such a project would come direct- 


complex 


material 


ly from those men who had to deal 


with any such problems. In each case, 
the problem would be presented and 
the action taken thereon. It would 
work much in the same manner as 
the Supreme Court sets forth its 
cases and decisions. After a period of 
time these bulletins would serve as a 
ready reference for Sergeants Major 
and First Sergeants when they are 
confronted by a rare or complex situ- 
ation. They would also serve as a 
final decision on regulations where 
more than one interpretation is pos- 
sible. 
Sergeants Major and First Ser- 
geants would be encouraged to sub- 
mit rare or complex cases with which 
they had to deal during the quarter 
together with the action taken on 
each. These cases would be evaluated 
and action taken on each approved or 
corrected, if necessary, and incorpo- 
rated into the above-mentioned bul- 
letin. These bulletins would also be 
of value to MSgts. and TSgts. serv- 
ing away from administrative billets, 
i.e., recruiting duty, embassy duty, 


etc. It would enable them to keep 
abreast of administrative procedures. 
This is not to be construed as mean- 
ing that every case encountered 
should be set forth in the bulletin 
since many cases are simply routine 
and need no elucidation. The cases 
used would be only the unusual and 

complex type that crop up so often. 
MSgt. Thomas F. Korner 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
have all C.O.s submit a plan of de- 
fense in their immediate area in the 
event of a disaster or National Emer- 
gency. Once these plans were ap- 
proved, I would have the men trained 


for aerial attacks, handling of casual- 
ties, road blocks, beach defense, de- 
fense of vital utilities in the city, etc., 
in coordination with the Civil De- 
fense. 

Although there are plans for such 
defense in every C.O.’s office, they 
would be of little or no effect if the 
men of the units do not know what 
their duties are in the event of a ma- 
jor disaster in this “A” and “H” 
bomb age. 

MSgt. Edward Vila 


Dear Sir: 

If 1 were Commandant, one of my 
first directives would be to 
Volume One of the Marine Corps 
Manual to all Technical and Master 
Sergeants who are selected as First 
Sergeants and Sergeants Major by the 


issue 


This would definite- 
ly pay off in units that use Battalion 


selection board. 


level administration and for person- 
nel who are assigned to special duty. 

Another directive would be to set 
up a recruiting policy for reserve of- 
ficers on active duty similar to exist- 
ing regulations for enlisted personnel 
due for discharge or release. The 
Marine Corps is losing too many out- 
standing young officers. 

Under this __ policy 
would definitely be an asset to the 
Marine Corps would be interviewed 


officers who 


by the Battalion Commander or Com- 
manding Officer six months prior to 
If deemed appropriate, an- 
would be held just 


release. 
other interview 
prior to release. 

If only a few officers were “re- 
cruited” in this manner the Marine 
Corps would definitely be ahead in 
leadership, experience and money 
spent in training officers. 


MSgt. George H. Wood, Jr. 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps I would try and have the 
present policy concerning monetary 
clothing allowance changed. 

As it is at the present, personnel 
are given the actual cash and, in a 
lot of cases, the allowance isn’t prop- 
erly spent for obtaining and keeping 
in shape their individual clothing. It 
results in the following: Personnel 
wearing clothing that doesn’t fit prop- 
erly because they have gained or lost 
weight; articles of clothing — that 
should be replaced such as shirts with 
frayed collars and cuffs, shoes with 
soles and/or heels worn down too far. 

I think it should be set up so each 
individual’s monetary clothing allow- 
ance should be accounted for in the 
same manner as leave. Have a cloth- 
ing allowance record and credit it 
with the allowance at the end of each 
When the individual gets 
articles of clothing the amount would 
be deducted from the balance shown 
on his record. It should also be set up 


month. 


so no balance could be carried over 
from one year to the next. In this 
way clothing allowances would be 
used for the purpose intended. 

I think if something like this was 
started it would improve the appear- 
ance of individual Marines to a great 
extent. 


SSgt. J. D. Caldwell 
END 
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RECKLE 


by Andrew Geer 


O THE CHINESE, 1954 was 
the Year of the Horse To 
many Marines, it was also 

the Year of the Horse; the year Reck 

less came from Korea. If you 
don’t know Reckless, you were never in 


of the First Ma 


hom« 
Korea and a member 
rine Division 

The little sorrel race pony came home 
befitting a heroine No mili- 
no crowding, 


in style 
tary transport for her 
no shoving, no bull horns bellowing 
“Clean sweep down fore and aft.’ She 
was a guest aboard a ship of the Pa- 
cific Transport Lines. The 
the vessel visited her at least once a 
day and the crew fed her apples and 
carrots. Never did a Marine returning 
home on rotation have it so good 

It all began in October, 1952, when 
Lieutenant Eric Pedersen decided he 
had to have a horse to pack ammuni 
tion for his Recoilless Rifle Platoon. 
At this time the Fifth Marines were in 
the Panmunjom-Bunker Hill sector 
Pedersen made a trip to the Seoul Race 
Track and there found a filly which he 
bought for $250.00. A good judge of 
horses, Pedersen made choice 

. three white stockings and a blaze, 
excellent conformation with the “look 
of an eagle” about her. With her pur- 
chase she became the most unusual 
“boot” in Marine Corps history. 

Back on the line, Private First Class 
Coleman volunteered to take care of 
her and Technical Sergeant Joseph 
Latham was assigned the job of putting 


master of 


a wise 
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the recruit through hoof camp Her 
Korean name of Ah-Chim-Hai (Morn 
ing Flame) was changed to Reckless 
Latham 
down, to 


and her training began. 
taught her to kneel, to lie 
walk with a limp By herself she 
learned to like Marine chow, Coca Cola 
and beer. She became known as quite 
a chow hound when she ate a hat given 
her by the Australians and, later, a 
stack of Latham’s poker chips 

In the Pedersen’s wife, 
Kay, secured a pack saddle and air 
mailed it to the unit. Upon its arrival 
Reckless began serious training. With 
certain modifications (Pack Saddle 
M2A1) it was possible to load six 
rounds of the 
Eight and 10 rounds could be carried, 
though the latter number equalled a 
third of her weight. 

She soon became accustomed to the 
horrendous back blast of the Recoilless 
Rifle and anyone who has been near 
this weapon when firing will understand 
this is not easy. Incoming was a dif- 
ferent matter. She didn’t like it, but 
who does? When the chips were down 
she didn’t let it interfere with doing 
an outstanding job 


meantime, 


75-mm. ammunition. 


It was during the Battle of Vegas 
that Reckless earned the love and 
respect of all Marines in the Fifth and 
Seventh Regiments. During the first 
day of the counterattack phase the 
little sorrel made 51 trips from the 
Ammo Dump to the firing positions on 
Hill 120. She kept the weapons so well 


Reckless was on hoof to celebrate the 
Corps’ Birthday at the Club in ‘Frisco 


supplied that Sergeant Elmer Lively’s 
gun crystallized from the heat . . . and 
this under the heaviest attack by fir 
ever placed on a sector by the Chinese 

From this battle to the signing of the 
truce there was the wish among Ma 
rines who knew Reckless best that she 
be assigned to a permanent duty sta 
tion, Stateside. A battalion comiman 
der took an interest in the project 
Plans for shipping her home were dis 
cussed with Latham and other mem 
bers of the RR Platoon. Pedersen was 
RR Platoon took 
up a collection to repay him in part 
for his original outlay Master Ser 
designed and had 
Lieutenant 


transferred and the 


geant John Strange 
made a beautiful blanket 
General R. McC. Pate, then com” ind 
ing the division, promoted her sel 
geant at a formal ceremony. After the 
truce, rotation sent more and more of 
her friends to Stateside and it appeared 
as though the battle heroine would be 
left behind when the division did re 
turn 

Interest was revived when an article 
appeared in The Saturday Evening Post 
detailing her exploits The battalion 
commander received many letters from 
men of the Fifth Marines and the RR 
Platoon: “When is Reckless coming 
home?” 

A letter was written to Headquarters 
Marine Corps, but the final decision 
was that government funds could not 
be expended on bringing Reckless to 
the States because she was not govern 
ment property. It looked as though the 
project was doomed until Mr. Stan 
Coppel, executive vice-president of the 
Pacific Transport Lines, heard of the 
matter. He had read her story in the 
Post. He reached an immediate de- 
cision: Reckless would ride as_ the 
guest of any ship of his line. This in- 
relayed to the RR 


The following mes- 


formation was 
Platoon in Korea. 
sage was received: 


“IST MAR DIV AND 75MM R 
PLATOON 5TH MARINES WILL- 
ING TO SHIP RECKLESS ONLY 
UNDER THE FOLLOWING CON. 
DITIONS X A X OWNERSHIP RE- 
SIDES WITH AND REMAINS IN 
75MM R PLATOON AT COMPANY 
5TH MARINES THIS DIVISION 
X B X RECKLESS TO BE KEPT AT 
CAMP PENDLETON UNTIL SUCH 
TIME AS DIVISION RETURNS 
X C X ANY FUNDS ACCRUING TO 
HER NAME TO BE USED FOR DE- 
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Sergeant Reckless carried comm wire in Korea. 
She also packed ammunition to Marines under fire 


TSgt. Joseph Latham taught the little sorrel mare ' 5° 
to take cover. Even so, she was wounded twice Waettitg! (Pein em ere 4 
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Criginal owner, Lt. Pedersen, 
met Reckless in San Francisco 


RECKLESS (cont.) 


PENDENTS OF DECEASED MEM- 
BERS RR PLATOON AT COMPANY 
5TH MARINES X D X PFC MOORE 
MEMBER OF 75MM RR PLATOON 
SINCE MARCH 53 AND PRESENT 
HANDLER OF RECKLESS SHOULD 
ACCOMPANY HER TO STATES IF 
YOU CAN ARRANGE X EARLY 
REPLY NECESSARY X MAJGEN 
HOGABOOM SENDS” 


It was thought the members of the 
RR Platoon were being a bit high- 
handed in the matter inasmuch as none 
of the present personnel had been in 
Korea when Reckless was “recruited” 
into the Corps or had contributed in 
the repayment to Pedersen 

Nonetheless, all demands were agreed 
to and Reckless was scheduled to sail 


from Yokohama on the SS Pacific 
Transport. Because of the govern- 
mental regulations on mail subsidy 


contracts, Mr. Coppel was unable to 
give free passage to Moore as he had 
done for Reckless. The battalion com 
mander bought his ticket 

Seldom has a returning war hero 
Governor 
Goodwin J. Knight issued a proclama- 
State of 


received such a welcome 
tion welcoming her to the 
California: 


“Executive Department 
State of California 

“Californians are proud to join with 
our United States Marines in welcom- 
ing Sergeant Reckless home 
Korea. 

“Fighting with our men of the First 


from 
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When Reckless visited Camp Pendleton en route to her home stable 





tity 





at Vista, California she met Major General and Mrs. John T. Selden 


Division this great-hearted little mare 
became the symbol of their spirit. Dur- 
ing the bitter days, while carrying am- 
munition to The Reckless Rifles of the 
First, she was twice wounded. Yet, 
despite her bloodied flanks, she con- 
tinued to plod the Korean hills. Such 
courage understandably won the respect 
of the men who know courage best. 

“Therefore, I am proud California 
has been chosen as home for this he- 
roic animal 

“I know the years ahead will hold 
affection for her by those who fought 
beside her. But more important, as 
time goes on, this little mare with the 
blaze will mingle with Marines-yet-to 
be and, in her inimitable way, instill in 
them the spirit of Semper Fidelis; life’s 
breath to the Eternal Corps 


(SEAL) GOODWIN J. KNIGHT 
Governor of California” 
Pedersen and Lively arrived from 


Camp Pendleton to greet her. Coleman 
drove 900 miles across country from 
Utah In the midst of preparations 
for her arrival, the ship ran into a 
typhoon and was delayed 

The night before her 
was a gathering in the home of the bat- 
talion commander. 
union and final plans were being made 


arrival there 
It was a happy re- 


reception when the 
interrupted. It was Captain Shannon, 
master of the SS Pacific Transport, 
speaking on the radio-telephone His 


for the telephone 


vessel was 300 miles off shore and he 
had an important message. A chilled 
hush settled over the group. Reckless! 
Something happened to Reckless? 
Captain Shannon reported, “In case 
you're planning a parade for Reckless, 


I thought you should know she just ate 
her blanket, even the ribbons.” 

If she were to be in proper uniform 
for the dockside reception, a new 
blanket had to be tailored. It was a 
rush job, but it was done in time. 

Because of the storm, the SS Pacific 
Transport did not dock until the morn 
ing of the 10th of November. It seemed 
fitting that Reckless should first set 
hoof on American soil on the Marine 
Corps birthday. To meet her there were 
24 members of the press. 

After more than an hour of posing 
for still, newsreel and TV cameras 
Reckless was free to visit the Marines 
Memorial Club. On the stage in the 
theater she toasted and was toasted by 
many new friends. That evening she 
attended the birthday banquet. Sh« 
rode in the elevator to the tenth floor 
as though she were a member of Local 
10 of the Elevator Operators Union; 
she walked into the dining hall as 
though she had been on the banquet 
circuit for years. When the cake was 
gone, she went after the roses and car 
nations used as table decorations. 

Later in th 
another deck to the Ball Room for 
the official cake cutting ceremony 
Major General Henry Linscott cut the 
first piece and Reckless ate it from the 
hand of Kay Pedersen. The next day 
she drove south with Pedersen and 
Lively to visit Camp Pendleton. 

Major General John T. Selden was 
at the main gate to meet her and in 
troduce her to the post. The long trip 


evening she went up 


was over 
Twenty-five months after joining the 
Corps, Sergeant Reckless moved into 

her new stable at Vista, California. 
END 
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RAIDER REUNION 


by TSgt. Robert A. Suhosky 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


beach at Quantico on Feb- 
ruary 12. After a prelim- 
inary bombardment ‘of the Hostess 
House reservation desk, they waded 
ashore on the second deck of Diamond 
Hall (Quantico’s Staff NCO Club), 
held a CP briefing, launched a frontal 
assault on the bar, outflanked a baked 
ham and a roast beef au jus and 
lamented on the life of Mamie Riley. 
In the afternoon, those members of 
Edson’s Raiders Association, Inc., pres- 
ent, sat down to a business meeting. 
Minutes and reports were read and ap- 
proved, and the following slate was 
unanimously swept into office: Jinx 
Powers, president; Tony Yelanich, Ist 
vice-president; Ed Dupras, 2d _ vice- 
president; Pete Pettus, secretary-treas- 
urer; Nazario DiSalvia, master at arms, 
and “Pop” Gallagher, chaplain. 
After the buffet dinner, it was emcee 
Jinx Powers’ “great personal privilege 
to introduce a man who has won a 


E DSON’S RAIDERS hit the 


"We're the Raiders from old Quantico," was one of 
the hit tunes at the seventh reunion of the men from 


place in all our hearts—he has 30 
seconds!” 

Major General Merrit A. 
USMC (Ret.): “. . . I know of no other 
group that has the close ties, the 
camaraderie, the esprit de corps, the 
loyalty, the courage whenever 
something had to be done, they called 
on us.” 

Powers: “How could we have been 
to Australia? We were always on pa- 
Ol. Ss 

Encouraged by the speechmaking, the 
sea stories, which were resumed during 
the dancing, took on new dimensions. 
Gradually, the reunion dissolved as 
Raiders shook hands and _ departed, 
leaving behind assurances that they’d 
be on deck for the huge Fleet Marine 
Force get-together in Washington, D.C., 
June 24-26. 

Temporary truces were called on the 
savage battles of Tulagi, Tasimboko, 
Bloody Ridge and the Matanikau River 
until that time. END 


Edson, 


* 


? 


Major General Merrit A. Edson's famed battalion. 
The Raiders formed at Quantico in February, 1942 


New president, Jinx Powers, got 
congratulations from ‘Red Mike” 
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Edited 


Hospitality Afloat 


The USS Lenawee has a reputation as 
the most hospitable attack transport 
in the fleet, in the opinion of the offi- 
cers and men of the Ist Battalion, First 
Marines. Members of the “Wonderful 
One,” which operated with the Lena- 
wee in exercises held recently off West- 
ern Korea, recognized this reputation 
in a most unusual manner. 

They presented the ship with a pair 
of worn-out Marine combat boots. 

The boondockers, varnished and 


mounted, were presented to Captain G 
D. Arntz, USN, commanding officer of 








by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard 


the ship, by Second Lieutenant Theo- 
dore Meyers “on behalf of the entire 
Ist Battalion .. . and in appreciation 
of the hospitality shown by the officers 
and crew of the Lenawee.” 

This was the second time Marines 
had shown their appreciation for the 
Lenawee. In July, 1953, the ship re- 
ceived a letter of appreciation from the 
Ist Battalion, Fifth Marines for “the 
courtesies and exceptional treatment 
awarded them while aboard the USS 
Lenawee” during similar exercises off 
Western Korea. 

LTJG M. P. Flaherty, USN 
USS Lenawee (APA-195) 


nu 


United Press photo 


The President and Mrs. Eisenhower offered their congratulations to 
Col. W. F. Santelmann, retiring director of the U. S. Marine Band 
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Call the Marines 


A man was dying at St. Francis Hos- 
pital in Miami, Florida. 

He was bleeding internally and 
needed a great many transfusions. But 
the hospital was running out of blood. 
Frantically, the doctors put in calls to 
other hospitals but their supplies of 
the blood type the man needed were 
also depleted. 

Nothing could be done except find 
volunteers quickly, but it was late at 
night and no one could be found to 


make the donations. Then a doctor 
thought of the obvious . call the 
Marines! 


Within minutes after Lieutenant L. 
H. Morgan, officer of the day at the 
Air Station, received the call he had 
10 volunteers ready to go. 

The Marines arrived in time. 

The first four donations were suffi- 
cient to save the man’s life. The four 
pints of life-saving blood came from 
Corp. L. L. Moore, Pfcs A. L. Ivey, W. 
D. Laferriere and J. A. Carson. 

Six others stood by to supplement the 
supply. They were Corp. R. L. Ward, 
Pics D. R: Caron, J..L. Clance, C. EZ. 
Demudo, E. Leal and M. E. Milligan. 

Capt. Lee R. Miller 
MCAS, Miami, Florida 


Good Will Ambassadors 


(The following is an excerpt from a 
letter printed in Reader’s Forum of the 
Mainichi, a major Tokyo daily news- 
paper, shortly after the Fourth Ma- 
rines left Japan.) 
“To the Editor: 

“On the very eve of their departure 
from Nara for Hawaii, the Fourth 
Marines made a 162,000 yen donation 
to the Protestant Churches of this city. 
This last act of their good will im- 
presses us so much more for they have 
been doing the same thing since the 
beginning of their stay in Japan. 

“When the Fourth Marines made a 
672,300 yen donation to the Commu- 
nity Chest early last November, the 
whole city from the Mayor of Nara 
City to an individual common citizen 
were surprised at its amount. It was 
half of this city’s obligation. 

“Aside from such big news, there 
have been good will acts shown by the 
Marines as individuals and as a group 
which have not been publicly known 
due to their lack of publicity. Instead 
I have often heard apologies from in- 
dividual Marine officers and men for 
the misdemeanors committed by their 
young fellow servicemen which caused 
some disturbance among the Japanese 
social life. This courtesy expressed by 
the Americans often made me ashamed 
because of the realization that our 
journalism is not giving fair heed to 





Bi page 


Official US Navy photo 


Marines aboard the USS Pittsburgh missed the target but they claim 
the distinction of firing the first rocket launcher from a ship's deck 


report fine deeds of American Marines 
as they do in reporting their petty 
criminal cases. 

“Last Christmas the Marines invited 
400 residents to enjoy a Christmas 
pageant at the McNari Theatre, pro- 
viding refreshments and transportation. 
Also they donated 108,000 yen in cash 
and food stuffs equivalent to that 
amount to the three kindergartens run 
by the Protestant churches of this city. 
However, none of these affairs have 
been reported by local newspapers. It 
is no wonder that people are kept blind 
from these friendly gestures extended 
by the Marines. They embrace a criti- 
cal attitude towards the Marines when 
what they see and hear about them in 
the newspapers are limited to their 
petty criminal offenses. 

“Yet it is a fact that the Fourth 
Marines behaved splendidly and crimi- 
nal cases reported were negligibly few. 
I remember observing the first day of 
their arrival, the tone and contents of 
instructions an officer was giving his 
men on how to behave in Japan. Real- 
izing that at that time the wrangling 
voices against the American Security 
Forces were heard all over Japan, it 
really commanded my respect and ad- 
miration. 

“They certainly kept their deter- 
mined pledge in their hearts from the 
first day of their arrival in Japan to 
the last day of their departure. They 


The Commandant congratulated 
Corp. Marie Carey on winning 
first prize in the Freedom 
Foundation's essay _ contest, 
"What America Means To Me" 


have kept the prestige of the traditional 
Marine spirit unimpaired. I have ob- 
served their patriotism and courtesy 
towards Japanese, and enthusiasm to 
learn the finer points of Japan and the 
Japanese language. They have done 
well to accomplish their dual mission; 
to be the security forces in Japan and 
to be good will ambassadors of their 
country to the Japanese people. 

“I am sure that citizens of Nara will 
sooner or later apprehend the absence 
of the Fourth Marines on their eco- 
nomic life. There are others like my- 
self who will feel their leave as the 
departure of a dear one from their 
family circle. Therefore, we wish to 
say to the Hawaiians who will soon 
welcome them on their beautiful shores, 


we declare, ‘Open the gate that the 
spirited Fourth Marines 
the truth of their traditional reputation 


which kept 


may enter in’.” 
Kikuo Sugito 
Boyashiki-cho 
Nara City, Japan 


China Regiment 


History finally caught up with the 
Fourth Marine 


recently when a photo album missing 


Regiment in Hawaii 


for 16 years was returned 


Official USMC photo 
MSgt. Rozier gave an historic album 
to Fourth Marines’ CO, Col. W. Kyle 


The album, depicting the activities 
of the Fourth Marines in China from 
1937 through early 1940, was presented 
to Colonel Wood B. Kyle, Commanding 
Officer of the Regiment, by Master 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


Sergeant John B. Rozier, the man who 
had carried it through the years 
It will be placed among the “China 
Marine” Regiment’s other trophies 
A member of the Hawaiian Armed 
Forces Police, MSgt. Rozier was a pri- 
vate when he received the album short- 
ly before leaving the Fourth Marines 
in Shanghai in 1939 
Only two copies of the album wert 
made and MSgt. Rozier’s copy is be- 
lieved to be the only one+ now in 
existence The other album was with 
the Regiment on Corregidor when the 
island fortress fell 
When the Fourth Marines arrived 
from Japan, MSgt. Rozier said he felt 
that the rightful place for the album 
was with the famous regiment whoss 
history it records 
Pfc Bob Gallagher 
First Provisional Marine 
Air-Ground Task Force 





Planes to Pulpit 


Navy Chaplain Lieutenant (j.g.) Cal- 
vin E. Rains of MAG-26, Marine 
Corps Air Facility, New River, N. C., 
may have been the last man to fire a Navy Chaplain Calvin Rains, a former fighter pilot, gets the word 
shot in World War II on the latest Corps’ helicopter from Marine Captain Vincent Serio 





Official USMC phote 





A Navy fighter pilot during the war, 
Chaplain Rains was in a strafing run 
over a Japanese factory north of Tokyo 
on August 14, 1945, when the word 
came over his radio that hostilities had 
ended 

“T reached up and safetied my guns 
and pulled out of the dive,” Chaplain | 
Rains recalls—a maneuver that turned 
out to be a near-fatal mistake. The 
Japanese anti-aircraft crews below 
hadn't received the news 

The shots he fired during the run are 
credited in the history of his squadron, 
VF-34, with being the last of the war 
The only other claim was made by the 
USS Ticonderoga, which had a mission 
aloft at the same time 

After the war, the ex-fighter pilot 
shifted from a business administration 
course at St. Mary’s College, Maraga 
California, to a theological course at 
Oklahoma Baptist University at Shaw 
nee, Oklahoma. He was graduated 
from Golden Gate Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Berkeley, California, in Sep- 
tember, 1952, as a minister and ac- 
cepted an appointment in the Navy 
Chaplain Corps. 

Prior to being assigned to the Sec- 





so ond Marine Aircraft Wing, he served 
MSgt. Theodore Roth showed TV and recording star Betty Clooney in Korea. During his tour as a com- 
part of the Marine Band's music library on her visit to 8th and Eye bat pilot in WW II he was credited { 
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with one and a half aircraft destroyed 
on the ground and with assists in sink- 
ing four ships. 

Chaplain Rains is grounded now be- 
cause of his noncombatant status but 
he still spends plenty of time with the 
pilots, crewmen and their planes. 

Corp. Emil Dansker 
Camp Information Section 


MCB, Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


French Marine Hymn 


Recently, in the bandhall of the Ma- 
rine Barracks at 8th & Eye Streets in 
Washington, D. C., General Lemuel C. 
Shepherd, Jr., Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps, accepted a copy of the 
Hymn of the French Marine Infantry 
and bound tighter the ties with a 
friendly fighting corps older than the 
United States Marines. 

The music manuscript—presented by 
Lieutenant General Jean E. Valluy, 
senior French officer in the Washing- 
ton area, on behalf of Major General 
Lapierre, Director of Colonial Troops— 
is the official anthem of the French 
Colonial Troops and was supposedly 
sung for the first time during the 
Crimean campaign. General Henri Frey 
wrote the words which proclaim the 
Colonial Troops as “soldiers of the 
land and of the sea.” Paul Cappe com- 
posed the score when he was bandleader 
of the Third Marine Brigade at Roche- 
fort. 

In 1622, Cardinal Richelieu, a pow- 
erful mailed fist behind the throne of 
France, established a permanent force 
of naval troops to back up the strong 
fleet necessary for “overseas commit- 
ments.”” The organization was com- 
posed of several regiments designed to 
pull duty as ships’ guards, landing 
force companies and garrison the ports 
and arsenals of the navy-——missions 
similar to those of the United States 
Marines. In fact, “Marine—The Regi- 
ment of the Navy” had its official 
birthday in 1627 and was the fore- 
runner of the French Marines and later, 
of the French Colonial Troops. In 
those days, each regiment of French 
Marines carried its own supporting 
units: artillery, engineers, etc. They 
gained a reputation as valiant fighters 
but the organization was constantly 
subjected to revision by the govern- 
ment. Napoleon drafted some of the 
battalions into the Imperial Guard, his 
shock troops. In 1900, the French Ma- 
rine Corps as such was dissolved into 
the French Colonial Troops. 

General Valluy also presented the 
United States Marines with a subscrip- 
tion to Tropiques, the magazine of the 
French Colonial Troops. General Shep- 
herd reciprocated with a Marine pub- 
lication. END 








FEBRUARY CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


SUBMITTED BY 

TSGT. PRICE WATKINS, USMC 

H&S BATTERY Ist 90-mm. AAA BN. 
FPO, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


“Don't just sit there, 
give me a hand." 


Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before July 
1, 1955. It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it 
on the line under the photo and fill in your name and complete address. 

Tear out the picture and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the August issue. 
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The Fourth Estate 


The two best unit publications in the 
Marine Corps Reserve last year were 
The Powder Bag and The Sniper, ac- 
cording to the Washington, D. C., Vol- 
unteer Training Unit (S) 5-1 (PI). 
After several lengthy meetings, the Pub- 
VTU, which judged 
handed down its de- 


lic Information 
the newspapers, 
cisions. 

The top offset 
paper was the 4th Howitzer 
Battery’s Powder Bag, printed in Ra- 
leigh, N.C., where the unit is based. 
The paper was awarded the Solomon 
I. Blechman trophy other 
offset publications, while in the mime- 
ograph class, veteran Reserve editor 
Technical Sergeant Henry W. Nichols, 
Jr., brought his home The 
Sniper is the official publication of the 
llth Special Infantry Company, Gal- 
veston, Texas. It is the time 


letterpress or news- 


155-mm. 


over three 


Sniper 


second 


a2 


eser 


Edited by TSgt. Robert A. Suhosky 


John Barberio 
mimeographed 


the paper has won the 
trophy for the best 
sheet. 

The board of judges also singled out 
nine other Reserve mimeograph news- 
papers for honors. Framed “Top Ten” 
certificates signed by Major General 
Joseph C. Burger, Director, Division of 
Reserve, and Colonel Winslow H. Ran- 
dolph, Jr., Senior Member, Board of 
Judges, will go to: The Sniper; Fore 
& Aft, 14th Rifle Company, Kentfield, 
Calif.; The South Florida Long Tom, 
2d 155-mm. Gun Battalion, Miami, 
Fla.; The Midland Marine, 58th 
Special Infantry Company, Billings, 
Mont.; Rough & Ready, 4th Supply 
Company, Stockton, Calif.; The Beach- 
head, 26th Special Infantry Company, 
Greensboro, N.C.; Cleveland Leather- 
neck, 11th Infantry Battalion, Cleve 
land, Ohio; Password, 54th Special 
Infantry Company, New Castle, N.H.; 
The Cargo 3d Cargo Com- 


Courter, 





THE OLD RESERVE CORPS 


tion of the first Reserve regiments in the history 

of the Marine Corps. The Corps has always been 
essentially a body of Regulars. 
servists individually in time of peace as well as war, these 
men have never had distinct organizations of their own. 

Orders issued by Major General John A. Lejeune call 
for the formation of four regiments to be available in case 
of national emergency. They will be organized in various 
sections of the country, according to plans made for the 
building of the new Marine Corps Reserve. 

The Seventh Regiment will be comprised of Reservists 
in the New England States and New York; the Eighth 
Regiment, of men in East Coast States, south of and ex- 
cluding New York, the Ninth Regiment, Reservists of IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin; and the 


Third, for Reservists of the West Coast. 
News Release from the Marine Corps Publicity Bureau, 


eww HAVE BEEN received for the organiza- 





While it has enrolled Re- 


November 18, 1925. 








Charlotte, N.C., The Ham 
Mar, 7\st Special Infantry Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Major James H. Walker, command- 
ing officer of the 4th 155-mm. Howitz- 
ers, considers the Powder Bag as being 
the biggest in building 
the unit’s morale and member interest. 
The paper’s most notable achievement 
during the past year has been the us¢e 
of photographic material. Until a 
short time ago, the publication was 
made up primarily of printed copy, 
but when Sergeant Doug Moran—a 
photographer—joined the unit, the pa- 
per began running halftone reproduc- 


pany, and 


single factor 


tions 

Master Sergeant Andrew Scarbor- 
ough—a charter member of the Bat- 
tery—is the editor of The Powder Bag, 
which Blechman 
award. This is the first time since 1952 
that the trophy, honoring Staff Ser- 
geant Solomon I. Blechman, USMCR, 
has been awarded. Blechman died of 
wounds received while 
combat correspondent in action against 
the Japanese on Guam. 

The 11th Special 
pany’s The Sniper has a distinguished 
history publica 
tions. The John Barberio Trophy went 
to The Sniper back in 1949. In 1953, 
the paper placed third in the competi- 


the paper won the 


serving as a 


Infantry Com- 


among Reserve unit 


tion and now returns the prize to Gal- 
veston for the second time. TSgt. 
Nichols has remained at the helm dur- 
ing the interim, except for the period 
when the unit, paper and editor went 
to active duty during the Korean mo- 
bilization. 

The trophy was named in honor of 
Sergeant John Barberio, USMCR, a 
combat correspondent who was killed 
in action on Iwo Jima in 1945. 


The Reserve Marine 
Washington, D.C. 


An Acting Marine 


He’s 11 years old, 4 feet, 7 inches 
tall, weighs 95 pounds and every bit 
of him is Marine. (Acting, that is.) 








James S. Curie was “sworn in” as 
official mascot of the 10th Rifle Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., and as- 
signed the rank of Acting Marine. His 
first set of orders directed him to “pro- 
ceed to the Marine Reserve display at 
the Grand Rapids Municipal Fair, and 
inform all citizens of Grand Rapids, 
11 years of age and older, of the ad- 
vantages gained through affiliation 
with the Organized Marine Corps Re- 
serve.” 

Young Jim showed up at the 10th 
Rifles on a Thursday evening many 
months ago and displayed an interest 
in the unit. He bothered no one, main- 
tained 100 percent attendance and was 
generally a well-behaved lad. His at- 
tachment for the unit impressed all 
hands and the culmination of the 
whole affair was his appointment as 
a mascot. 

The Reserve Review 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


King is King 
Corporal Troy B. King of the 6th 
Supply Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
and his wife, Virginia, were awarded 
a day on the city because he recruited 
Reservists than anyone 
else in the Memphis area. He out- 
recruited all the men in both the 6th 
Supply Company and Marine Air Re- 

serve squadron, VMF-124. 
It was a noble trick. Although King 
has six years combined service in the 


more Marine 


Photo by TSgt. Paul Hricik 
Second ANGLICO of Chicago 
sponsored Janet Erdman in 
“Miss Photoflash"" competition 


Official US Army photo 


Marines from the Atlanta MCRTC met Lt. Gen. A. R. Bolling when 
they visited 3rd Army Headquarters during National Defense Week 


Marine Corps, he’s been in the com- 
pany a scant four months. 

The corporal and Mrs. King started 
the “day” with lunch at Goldsmith's. 
Afterwards they were launched on a 
series of interviews, beginning with 
Bill Killabrew at WHHM, followed by 
another interview on the Dick Coving- 
ton show on WHQB. Their third radio 
appearance was over WMPS with Au- 
brey Guy. They were treated to an 
oyster dinner at Anderton's before 
moving on to the big event of the eve- 
Mid-South 


ning—the premiere of 


Warner Theater 
many 


“Battle Cry” at the 
In addition, King 

gifts from local merchants. 
The Dixie Supplier 


received 


Memphis, Tenn 


‘“‘Now., this one here. . .” 


A casual letter 
blossomed into a major project for the 
Deputy Director, Marine Corps Re 
serve. 

It started off 
when New York Supreme 
Justice Carlton A. Fisher, a colonel in 
the Marine Corps Reserve, invited 
Colonel William W. Stickney, the Re- 
deputy director, to address a 
meeting of Volunteer Training Unit 
1-4 in Buffalo, N.Y., on March 25 
This organization is composed of Ma 


afterthought in a 


innocently enough 


Court 


serve 


rine Corps Reservists who have served 
on active duty and 
without pay to maintain their military 
skills. 

In his letter, Col. Fisher mentioned 
that he was enclosing a short list of 


meet regularly 


Reserve officers and enlisted men who 
thought they might be entitled to a 
campaign ribbon or two. 

Col. Fisher told Col. Stickney that 
he thought it 
deputy director could bring the medals 


would be nice if the 


with him and present them during his 
visit; he asked Col. Stickney to look 
into the matter. 

Col. Stickney turned the list of 
names over to Mrs. Jane F. Blakeney 
Head of the Decorations and Medals 
Branch at Marine Corps Headquarters 
After records, 


searching through the 


ss 
i 


ROO 


a oe 
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"Miss America,’ Lee Ann Meriwether, received an 
honorary membership in the Fifth Special Infantry 


IN RESERVE (cont.) 


exhausted 


prelimina 


tor. The 


a total of 


medals clerks submitted a 
ry report to the deputy direc 
35 Reservists on the list rated 


160 ribbons, medals and cer 


The re- 


a couple of 


tificates on the first count. 


searchers said there were 
cases they were still working on, and 
as soon as they had a chance to catch 
their breath and put a new spool in 
their adding machines they would come 
up with a final report. 


In line for the f 


largest amount of 


Official USMC photo 


When former Corporal John Gallapo, Jr., received the Silver Star 
for heroism in Korea, his wife and son were interested spectators. 


Col. J. P. Sayers, Deputy Director, 9th MCRRD, made the award 


Official USMC photo 


Company, Altoona, Pa. Her appointment launched 
the company’s recruiting drive for Women Marines 


chest hardware was Marine 
serve Technical Sergeant 
Jackson. He 


ranking from the 


Corps Re- 
Ralph W. 
was presented 11 awards 
Presidential Unit 
bronze star for his 
Okinawa in World War II, 
down to the Korean Service Medal. 
Originally Col. Stickney had planned 
Instead, he took 
baggage 


Citation and one 


work on 


on flying to Buffalo 
There’s a 


the train larger 
allowance 
The Reserve Marine 


Washington, D. C. 


Seabee Reservists 


The Marine Corps has_ resumed 
training of Seabee Reserve units at 
the San Diego and Parris Island Ma 
Corps Recruit Depots. The 
underway in 1950, 


year be 


rine pro 


gram first got but 


was discontinued the same 


training commit 
Korean 
The two-week training periods were 
request of the Chief of 
The training is de 
the Reserve Con 

men for active 


cause of the heavy 


ments caused by the war. 
resumed at the 
Naval 


signed to 


Personnel. 
pre pare 
Battalion 


case of a 


struction 


duty in national emergency 


and to foster the traditionally clos¢ 
relationship which exists between Sea 
bees and Marines 

The Seabees will 


in basic military subjects, marksman 


receive instruction 


ship and small unit tactics 
Often 
outfit, Seabees served with 
alongside the Marines 
World War II and in Korea 


Department of Defense 


END 


Do” 
distinction 


referred to as the “Can 


throughout 





FURIES 


[continued from page 39] 


as dangerous. At 100 percent power, 
an air intake duct can draw a man 
into an engine inlet and quite probably 
kili him, not to metnion raising havoc 
with the compressor blades of a very 
expensive engine. 

The blast from the rear is equally 
dangerous. At high power the searing 
gases can knock a man down and seri- 
ously burn him. The rule followed by 
mechanics is to stay at least 25 feet 
from the nose and 75 feet from the ex- 
haust. They observe another good safe- 
ty maxim, too—never to turn your back 
on a jet! 

A constant but friendly rivalry ex- 
ists between the only two squadrons 
who fly the Furies in Japan. VMF-235, 
which trims its jets red, and 451, which 
uses blue, vie to see which squadron 
can compile the best safety record or 
log the most air time each month. 

Both Fury squadrons were once Re- 
serve units. Squadron 235 was based at 


Squantum, Mass., and was called to 
active duty soon after the Korean War 
exploded. One of its members, Tech- 
nical Sergeant A. E. LaRue was on Re- 
serve duty at that time and is now in 
Japan with his old outfit. This qualifies 
him as the only original member of the 
old Reserve unit still left with 235. 

The T/O of each squadron calls for 
a master sergeant in the engineering 
chief slot. Master Sergeant Dewey P. 
Booker of Nashville, Tenn., who has 
spent all his 15 years in the Corps 
tinkering with dismantled planes, is 
235’s number one honcho mechanic. 

VMF-451, once stationed at Philadel- 
phia, got the tap on the shoulder soon 
after the Korean War began. It re- 
ported to El Toro to replace VMF-224, 
and became a member of MAG-15. 

Supervising 451’s paper work is Ser- 
geant Major Claude F. Hooper, Jr., of 
Pasadena, Texas, who reported from 
Marine Corps Headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 

Squadron 451’s engineering chief is 
Master Sergeant Marshall N. Newell, 
a quiet-spoken, balding vet from Pal- 
merton, Pa. Newell has been dismantl- 
ing jet engines since 1949; all his 15 
years’ service have been with aviation. 
To Capt. Ryan, and many fellow me- 
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chanics, Newell is the 
man in the Marine Corps. A mechanic's 


top jet engine 


mechanic, they call him. 

Most experienced pilot of 451 is Cap 
tain Timothy J. Kean, Jr., who has 
logged than 4000 hours, th 
squadron record. “He’ll fly anything, 
any time,” They 
explain that 4000 hours may not appear 
compared with the 
pilots who mak 
fact that most of 


more 
say his fellow pilots. 
impressive when 
record of transport 
long hops, but the 
Kean’s time has been accumulated in 
combat hops, and much of that in jets, 
makes the number significant. 

The Fury gets an intermediate main 
tenance check every 30 air hours. Me 
chanics check for leaks, examine blades, 
turbine buckets, and go over the elec 
trical system. Another intermediate 
check is made at 60 and 90 hours. At 
120 hours, the engine is pulled and the 
Defective 
checked 


Fury gets a major overhaul. 
rivets are replaced, bolts are 
and nicks or dents are straightened 
Sometimes these vital checks will un- 
cover a cracked landing gear bracket or 
other signs of danger. Its 
rapid correction may save a pilot’s life. 
After 18 months of service the jet planes 
complete their service tour and return 
to the States for complete overhaul 

The 18-month check may take from 
nine months to one year. The paint is 
stripped, all electrical systems re-wired 
and another engine installed. This is 
usually done at a Stateside Overhaul 
and Repair department. 

How do the pilots compare the Fury 
with the MIG-15? No one was willing 
to trade his jet in for a MIG. How- 
ever, both planes can easily reach the 
40,000 foot normal fighting altitude. The 
Fury carries about 900 pounds more 
essential weight. Some of this poundages 
gives it a far superior fire control sys- 
tem, and more safety factors. Although 
they have a great deal of respect for the 
MIG, they feel that the Fury can handle 
it. 

Since the Fury is not yet battle- 
tested, no one knows exactly what it 
will do in action. Most of the Marine 
pilots who got MIG kills in Korea, 
however, were flying Sabres with the 
Air Force. They were enthused about 
the way the Air Force plane performed; 
now, they have their own counterpart 
of this famous jet. 

In the Fury the Marine Corps has 
its first all-new interceptor since World 
War II. It can now compete against 
any known enemy jet on approximately 
equal conditions. 

Even as the somber stillness of night 
drops over Atsugi, the Marines of 
MAG-11 feel secure and _ confident. 
Poised along their runways are two full 
combat squadrons of shiny new, razzle- 
dazzle fighters, ready and willing to 
meet any challenge from the skies. 

END 
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SHUFFLETOWSKI 


[continued from page 43] 


and watched Nardinski’s lead climb to 
10,000 votes. 

The day before the contest closed 
Skolski hadn't shown up and Jack sat 
and picked his teeth. 

“I wangled that ‘72’ for him and I 
haven’t reported him over the hill yet, 
but if he doesn’t show by 0800 tomor- 
row I'll have to turn him in.” 

Then Skolski walked in. 

“You bum,” Jock was livid, “you'll 
be locked up . 7 

“Hold it a minute Top,” 
Skolski, “I’ve got good news.” 

“Start talking.” 

“If we can get the dough I can 
place an order for 20,000 newspapers 
tomorrow.” 

“Ah, knock it off,” I said. “I happen 
to know that their print order is only 
30,000 at the present time. If we get 


soothed 


two-thirds of their total, how they 
gonna deliver to their regular sub- 
scribers ?”’ 

“Listen,” pleaded Skolski, “I spent 


the last four days setting this thing up. 
I wined and dined the promotion man- 
ager for the Examiner and found out 
how the Russians getting their 
votes in spite of the newspaper short- 


were 


ne.” 

“Counterfeiting?” 

“Nope . they pool their money— 
say they get 500 Mex, that’s a thous- 
and papers at 50 cents Mex apiece. 
Then a representative goes down to the 
newspaper office and orders a thousand 
papers. The papers are never printed 
but their candidate is credited with a 
thousand votes.” 

“At that rate the promotion manager 
will have his own yacht tied up to the 
Customs Jetty next summer,” mut- 
tered Jock. “Mmm, but 20,000 papers? 
Will 20,000 extra votes win for us at 
this time?” 

“Not at this time,’ Skolski beamed, 
“but tomorrow they will. The Rus- 
sians are so confident they’ve won, they 
didn’t place an order for tomorrow... . 
They know we can’t buy enough papers 
on the open market, or black market, 
to win. But what they don’t know is 
that we’re on to the deal about order- 
ing papers that won’t be printed.” 
“Good deal,” grunted Jock. 

“Then there’s another little item 
they’re in the dark about—they’re all 
so busy drinking Spud and celebrating 
their win over us, they haven’t had time 
to find out that every coupon in to- 
morrow’s mewspaper will be worth 
TWO votes—final day gimmick, you 


guessed Jock. 


know.” 
I was never good at math and was 
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still trying to figure out how many 
votes the proposition would mean to 
us when Jock completed his phone calls 
to the rest of the Ist Sergeants. 

“That does it,” he said. “Call in an 
order for 25,000 newspapers. I'll stand 
the expense of the extra 5000—I want 
to be sure.”’ 

A week later it was all over. I had 
attended the presentation ceremony, 
taken the pictures and written the story 
for the Walla Walla before I put it to 
bed. Later that evening Skolski and I 
were out celebrating the victory—Jock 
Duncan was working. He had a muster 
role to put out. 

“Listen,” I protested to Skolski, “I 
know you were on the presentation 
committee but did you have to make 
yourself obnoxious? Every time I tried 
to take a picture you were flitting 
around the table the medal was on.” 

Skolski sighed and held up two fin- 
gers to the bartender. The drinks cam« 
and he searched in his wallet while the 
Chinese boy waited patiently. Finally 
he held the wallet upside down and 
shook it. A metal object fell out, went 
into an ellipse like a spinning saucer 
and settled down to the bar. I picked 
it up and read the inscription on it. 

“Shanghai, China 1940. ... The Ex- 
aminer Medal... .”’ 

I purpled, “You crook, you swiped 

Shuffletowski’s medal!”’ 
. easy,” he said. “Simmer 
down corporal and have another look. 
If you check closely you will see that 
this UN-reasonable facsimile is made 
of brass, not gold.”’ 

I took out a pocket knife and scraped 
the reverse side of the bauble. Sure 
enough the outer plating was a thin 


“Easy .. 


bt aanisusiiinieel sc eaelehiesnll 


gold shell but the inside was brass. It 
was pure fakeroo. I paid for the drinks 
unconsciously and thought for a mo- 
ment. 

“Where did this one come from?” 

Skolski sipped his drink. 

“Back in Chicago,” he said, “when 
you play blackjack in a gambling house 
and a dealer turns up a picture card 
or an ace you can take out what they 
call insurance. If your original bet is 
a buck, you lay another buck on the 
insurance line if you got the feeling 
the dealer has a blackjack. If he does 
have the-name-of-the-game, you get 
to keep the buck you bet originally and 
the buck you laid down for insurance. 
In addition, the dealer pays you anoth 
er buck. You make out on the deal 
even if the house man has a black- 
jack.” 

“If he doesn’t have a blackjack?” 

“Then he picks up the buck insur- 
ance money and you play the string 
out hoping your cards beat his. 

“That’s what this brass medal was— 
insurance. I had Fong Kee make it 
when it looked like we were going to 
lose. Then the day I went to the Ex- 
aminer office to look at the medal I 
did a fast shuffle and made the switch. 
I’ had the real medal in my possession 
until today.” 

“Then you...” 

“I made the switch back while the 
medal was lying on the table at the 
ceremony.” 

He hefted the fake in his hand. 

“With gold selling at $64.00 an ounce, 
it was hard to make a decision—either 
way, a Marine would have wound up 
with the gold medal. Wasn’t that what 
we were plugging for?” END 











"You were talking in your sleep again, you worm! 
Who's Florence Nightingale?" 
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IT'S A LONG 4 
ROAD Boys! 


2D LYONS made the hall of 


‘Fame the hard way. For. 


20 years—-1923 until he 
jointed the Peau in 1943—he toiled for 
the Chicago White Sox during their 
“hitless” era. He pitched 260 winning 
ball games for them—including a no- 
hitter in '26—while dropping 230, a lot 
of losses but par for the Chisox of that 
day, When War II ended, Ted left the 
Marines to manage the same sad Sox 
but couldn't lift them from the Ameri- 
can League’s second division. The 
scribes last winter sat down to pass on 
Ted’s baseball mark. It wasn’t his 
fault, they reasoned, that the team he'd 
been associated with didn’t fare better 
——he was one of the sport’s greatest. 
They voted him a niche in Coopers- 
town’s museum of baseball immortal- 
ity—the Hall of Fame. 


by Sgt. Robert C. Southee 
Leatherneck Staff Artist 


The road. could be easier for Bob 
Grim, the husky hurler who joined the § 
New York Yankees after two seasons & 
at Camp Lejeune. Last year he chucked 
20 wins for the Yanks and became the 


“Rookie of the Year.” Out on the 
Coast, young Norm Luoni showed 
promise of things to be with a 13-1 
record for the San Diego Marines. On 
his 14th outing, he set down Parris 
Island to give San Diego the All-Marine 
title. 

The two young pitchers have started 
down a long winding street, but it could 
lead to Cooperstown. 














Compiled by 


Corp. Kathleen Simmons 


Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top three pay gr 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders 


These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 


permits. 





ade person- 


We print as many as space 


This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 
This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 


as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


ALVAREZ, Henry (0121) MarPac to 
MCAB CherPt 

BABB, Verlin W. (2529) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv_ Lej 

BAXTER, Edward J. (0319) MD Nav 
RetraCom NB Norfolk to 2dMarDiv 


Lej 

BENJAMIN. Armand E. (2519) FMF 
PacTrps CamPen to 8thinfBn 
USMCR Naval Armory Toledo Ohio 

BOQUET, Andrew P. (0319) MCRD 
Pi to 2dMarDiv Lej 

BORGSTEDE, Alfred. H. (4312) FMF 
Pac to 2MarDiv Lej : 

BRITT, Roy W. (3539) 2dMarDiv Lej 
to MCS Quant 

BROWN, Lisle C. (0149) 49thSplinfCo 
USMCR Reno Nev to 3dMarDiv 

say TY Astor R. (0149) FMFPac 

MAW Miami 

CARTER, Ledell R. (3539) MarPac to 
3dMarDiv 

CASTLE, Edward WN. (6819) MAD 


CRAWFORD, William W. (1129) Air- 
FMFPac El! Toro to such MC acty 
as MarPac may dir 

CULLIFORD, William C. (6419) MCB 
Lej to 24MAW CherPt 

DARLING, Lee E. (3019) 5thAWBtry 
USMCR Pico Calif te FMFPac 

DIXON, John K. Jr. (0319) MCS 
Quant to 2dMarDiv Lej 

DORKO, Michael J. (0769) ForTrps- 
FMFPac 29 Palms Calif te MCRD 


Pi 
erty John E. (0149) HQMC to 
MCAS Navy #990 c/oFPO SFran 
ees E25. Edward E. (0149 
HQMC to FMFLant Norfolk 
EDDINS. Valford R. (6449) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to 24MAW CherPt 
ELLIOTT, M. D. (3519) FMFPac to 
MCAS El 


EXLEY, Harley H. Jr. (2719) tstMar- 
Div to Ist MAW 

FARRELL, Raymond J. (0149) MCB 
Lej to MD yo #138 c/oFPO NY 

FAULKNER, John M. (0149) MCB 
Lej te i8thSpiinfCo USMCR Evans- 


" 

FELLOWS, Paul J. (4139) MB NAS 
QuonPt RI to MCAS Navy +990 
c/oFPO SFran 

FEW, Frank L. (4631) 6thMCRRD 
Atlanta Ga to 2dMarDiv Lej 

FITZGERALD, Charles E. (3029) MCS 
Quant to MCB Lej 

FLYNN, Kieran M. (5849) MD NB 
Portsmouth NH to 2dMarDiv Lej 

ey Argus H. (4119) FMFPac 

HQM 


FRITZ. Nicholas (0149) istiS5mm- 
HowBtry USMCR Newport RI te MCS 


GI'BROOK. William F. (1369) MCSC 
to 


Albany Ga MB Navy #214 
c/oFPO NY 


68 


GROSS, Leroy F. (3014) 4thinfBn 
USMCR Minneapolis to MD NAAS 
Chincoteague Va 

HARRELL, Raymond L. (3519) 2d- 
MarDiv Lej to MCSC Albany Ga 

HOMOLA, Henry B. (3439) FMFPac 
to such MC acty as dir by MarPac 

IACOBONI, Joseph G. (3119) MCB 
Lej to FMFPacTrps CamPen 

JAMES, Francis J. (1819) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrpsFMFLant Lej 

JEFFCOAT, Callie F. Jr. (6419) 
MCAS Miami to 3dMAW Miami 

JONES, Shelby 0. (2316) MCB Lej to 
ForTrpsFMFLant Lej 

JOHNSON, Leon Jr. (6761) 34MAW 
Miami to AirFMFPac E! Toro 

JOHNSON, Joseph E. (5849) IstMAW 
to MB N 


HARRIMAN, Leon €E. (2519) MCS 
Quant to MCAS Navy #990 c/oFPO 
F 


ran 
HARRIS, Roy K. (3018) 4thMCRRD 
Phila to HQMC 
HORN, William E. (3019) HQMC to 
2dCargoCo USMCR Sacramento Calif 
KELLY, David S. (2639) MarPac to 
FMFPacTrps CamPen 
KELLY, Earl S. gl “deems 
Lant Lej to MCB 
KLOSE, Samuel B. (0149) MCRD PI 
to {2thinfBn USMCR Pittsburgh 
KNIGHT, William J. (3014) MarPac 
to 5th AWBtry USMCR Pico Calif 
LEGGETT, Raymond E. (0149) Mar- 
Pac to 5SthSigCo USMCR Los An- 


LOSSIE, John Jr. (5711) 2dMAW 
CherPt to MCAS Navy +990 c/oFPO 


SFran 

LUTTRELL, Robert L. (5849) HQMC 
to 2dMarDiv Lej 

MAY, Freddie N. (0729) 4th90mmGun- 
Btry USMCR Spokane Wash to For- 
TrpsFMFPac 29 Paims Calif 

MENSCHING, Wilfred H. (3024) MB 
NAS Jax to MCSC Albany Ga 

MILLER, Robert D. (1819) MARTD 
MARTC NAS Atlanta Ga to For- 
TrpsFMFLant Lej 

MOODY, Andrew (3054) MCB Lej to 
such MC acty as MarPac may dir 

O'NEAL, John R. (3014) 2dMAW 
CherPt to tsti05mmHowBn USMCR 
Richmond Va 

PADGET, Oral 0. (0819) ForTrps- 
FMFPac 29 Palms Calif to 2d155- 
mmGunBtry USMCR Eugene Ore 

PETROWSKI, Stanley J. (0149) FMF- 
Pac te MCS Quant 

RANDOLPH, Thomas R. (4119) Mar- 
Pac to MB Ti SFran 

REILLY, John E. (0819) 2dMarDiv 
Lej to MD Navy +100 c/oFPO NY 

RENFROE, Joseph C. (2539) 2dMar- 
Div Lej te tstSigCo USMCR Wor- 
cester Mass 

ROBB. Clarence H. (0149) FMFPac 
to FMFPacTrps CamPen 





ROBERTS, John E. (1369) 4thEngrCo 
USMCR SoCharleston W Va to 2d- 
MarDiv Lej 

ROWELL, Albert W. (0149) 24MAW 
CherPt to tsti5SmmHowBtry USMCR 
NewPort 

SALICOS, Nick G. (0149) MarPac to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Los Alamos 


N 

SCHUM, Raymond A. (0319) MCRD 
Pi to 2d MarDiv Lej 

SHOEMAKER, Brice . (0319) MCRD 
Pl to 2dMarDiv Lej 

SLAUGHTER, Ralph C. (1319 pe 
MarDiv Lej to 6thEngrCo USMC 
Knoxville Tenn 

STANTON, Clifford P. (2639) 24MAW 
CherPt to 2dDepSupBn USMCR MB 
NB Phila 

STEIL, Gerhardt W. (3039) MCAS El 
Toro to FMFPacTrps CamPen 

STEWART, William E. (0149) FMF- 
Pac to MCAS E! Toro 

TACKETT, LeRoy H. (0149) 45thSp!l- 
InfCo USMCR Ogden Utah to 3d- 
Mar Div 

TANNER, David D. (1319) MCB Lej 


oM 

TARNOWSK!I, Donald V. (2719) 2d- 
MAW CherPt to MARTD MARTC 
NAS Anacostia WashDS 

THOMPSON, William E. (3014) MCRD 
Pi to tsti05mmHowBn USMCR 
Richmond Va 

UDELL, Charles E. (2639) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrpsFMFPac CamPen 

WARRING. Francis G. (6439) MAD 
NATTC Jax to AirFMFPac El Toro 

WILLIAMS, George S. (2119) MB 
ed +214 c/oFPO NY to 2dMarDiv 
e 

WOLFORD, Raymond W. Jr. (0149) 
MCB Lej to MARTD MARTC NAS 
Floyd Bennett Field Brooklyn 

ZENDZIAN, Richard E. (6419) Ist- 
MCRRD Boston to MAD NATTC 
Memphis 

ZINNERMAN, Clair R. (4119) IstMAW 
to MCAS El! Toro 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


ALBERTSON, Richard 0D. (3014) 
FMFPac to such MC acty as dir by 
MarPac 

AMARAL, Manuel P, (1819) istMar- 
Div to 3dMarDiv 

AMIRANT, Raymond J. (6449) MCAS 
E! Toro to MAD NATTC Memphis 

ARCHER, Barbara M. (3029) MCB 
Lej te HQMC 

ASHLEY, Wallace D. (3539) MCB Lej 
to ForTrpsFMFLant Lej 

BARNHART, Donald (0849) HQMC to 
HQ FMFPac 

BASS. Gilbert R. (1129) HQMC to 
istMAW 





BENNETT. Carl W. (0121) MarPac 
to 2dMarDiv Lej 

BLACKNEY, Melvin L. (0729) 5th- 
90mmGunBtry USMCR San Jose 
Calif 

BOGAN, William R. (0147) 3dMAW 
Miami to HQMC 

BRADT. Charles E. Jr. (6419) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to 24MAW CherPt 

BURY, Leonard M. (2569) FMFPac to 
FMFPacTrps CamPen 

BYM, Joseph H. (1317) 2dMarDiv Lej 
to MCS Quant 

CADE, Ronald G. (2519) 3dMarDiv 
to 7thinfBn USMCR NB San Bruno 

lif 


Cali 
CARDENAS, Ramiro A. (6449) _2d- 
MAW CherPt to AirFMFPac El Toro 
CARLISLE, Barrington J (1429) 
FMFPacTrps CamPen to HQ FMF- 
Pac 


CARR, Norman W. (2569) FMFLant 
Norfolk to HQ FMFPac 

COKELY, George A. (2539) ForTrps- 
FMFPac 29 Palms Calif to MB TI 


COLE, Frederick J. (0147) MarPac to 
FMFPacTrps CamPen 

COOK, Loy E. (3014) MAD NATTC 
Jax to MCSC Albany Ga 

COOK, Richard B. Jr. (4531) MD 
NAS Pensacola to MB TI SFran FFT 

COPELAND, Jack M. (6419) MCAB 
CherPt to MAD NATTC Memphis 

CRIBELAR, Max E. (2539) 2dMAW 
jade to MCAS Navy #990 c/oF PO 


an 

Davis. Walter W. Jr. (5849) MCRD 
Fi to 2dMarDiv Lej 

DICKSON, Charlies R. (6619) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to MCAS El! Toro 

DOWDY. Charles T. (0119) MCS 
Quant to AirFMLant Norfolk 

DREIBELBIS, Charles R. (4139) Mar- 
Pac to MCAS E! Toro 

DUCKWORTH, Aubrey D. ( 3539) 
MCRD PI to MCSC Albany Ga 

ELLIOTT, James K. (1129) FMFPac 
to MCAS E! Toro 

EPOSITO, John J. (0149) FMFPac to 
MCS Quant 

FABIAN, Santo E. (4312) FMFLant 
Norfolk to SctyFor POA 

GIEBNER, Charies O. (3519) MCB 
i to MC SupFwdAnnex ee 
RABLE, Herbert C. (0147) MCR 
Pi to MAD NATTC Memphis 

GRAHAM, Uel Q. (4671) FMFPac to 
such MC acty as dir by MarPac 
UNN, Frank “W' M. (0316) FMF- 
Pac > such MC acty as MarPac 
may dir 

GUY, Savid J. (3039) HQMC to 2d- 
MarDiv Lej 

HAILEY. Francis C. (0337) 2dMAW 
Cher Pt to 2dMarDiv Lej 

HARRIS, Charlies C. (6419) MCAS 
Miami to 3dMAW Miami 

HAYEK, Eugene E. (3439) FMFPac 
to such MC acty as dir by MarPac 

HOLT, Julius S. (0319) 3dMarDiv to 


HUNT, Robert N. (2569) 2dMAW 
CherPt to MCAB CherPt 

ASMER, George D. (3379) ForTrps- 
FMFPac 29 Palms Calif to MCRD 


PI 
JOHNSON, John L. (3039) MarPac to 
MCAS El T 


oro 
KAPLOWITZ, Robert P. (3014) MB 
NB Boston to MCSC Albany Ga. 
KEEFER, Richard F. (6419) 34MAW 


KELP, Denton C. (1319) ForTrps- 
FMFLant Lej to 2dEngrCo USMCR 
Lynn Mass 

KING, Bernard J. (3439) ForTrps- 
FMFLant Lej to 2dMarDiv Lej 

KOWALESKI, Leonard J. (0149) Ist- 
MarDiv to MCS Quant 

ee’ John E. (2316) 3dMarDiv 


MCB Lej 
LAUGHLIN. ‘Reward J. (3539) HQMC 
to ForTrpsFMFLant Lej 
LEE, Thomas C. (3539) MCS Beast 
to MB Navy #214 c/o FPO 
LITTLE, James L. (3539) MCRD. PI 
to ForTrpsFMFLant Lej 
LOHMEYER, Raymond W. (0339) 
FMFPac to such MC acty as Mar- 
Pac may dir 
LUCAS, cies J. gr MCS Quant 


MILNE, James Seta MAD NATTC 
To 


MITCHELL, Betty ‘ (3014) MCClo- 
Dep Phila to MCA Toro 

MITCHELL, Edward vl (6419) MARTD 
MARTC NAS SoWeymouth Mass to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Floyd Ben- 
nett Field Brooklyn 

MORENO, Ben (2313) MCB Lej to 
ForTrpsFMFLant Lej 

MULLINS, Fred €E. (3379) ForTrps- 
FMFLant Lej to MB NAS Pensacola 

NOLEN, Vance E. (3019) FMFPac to 
such MC acty as dir by MarPac 

O'CONNOR, George R. (2316) MCB 
Lej to ForTrpsFMFLant Lej 

O'Leary, Michael E. (3014) MCCloDep 
Phila to MB NewPort RI 

PARKER, Obie J. (0149) (8thSplinf- 
Co USMCR Evanston III to such MC 
acty as MarPac may dir 

PETERSEN, Arnold R. (2519) For- 
TrpsFMFLant Lej to 6thinfBn US- 
MCR Houston Tex 

PETERSON, Harry K. (2316) MCB 
Lej to For-Trps FMFLant Lej 

PHELPS, Vaughn J. (1317) MCRD PI 
to ForTrpsFMFLant Lej 

POWERS, William H. (6819) MarPac 
to MCAS El Toro 

RITCHIE, William G. (6449) 24MAW 
Cher Pt to MAD NATTC Memphis 

REID. John R. (6419) MCAS El Toro 
to MAD NATTC Memphis 





ROBBINS, Donald E. (6419) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to MCAS EI Toro 
RODGERS, John 3. (2569) 2dMAW 
CherPt to MCAB CherPt 

ROUNTREE, John WN. (6419) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to AirFMFPac Et 


Toro 

SCHMITT, Robert F. (0119) MTG-20 
CherPt te such C acty within 
MarPac as dir 

SCHRECK, George W. (3019) MarPac 
to 2dArmdPhibCo USMCR TI SFran 

SCHUMAKER, Ruth E. (3449) MarPac 
to MCAS Navy #990 c/o FPO 
SFran 

SHORT, Thomas W. (0169) 3dMarDiv 
te SctyFor POA 

SHEEHY, John M. (2539) 
to ForTrpsFMFLant Lej 

SMITH, James W. (3029) 


3dMarDiv 
HQMC to 
MCB Lej 
SPENCER, John D. (2519) 2dMarDiv 
Lej to MCS Quant 
STANONIK, Frank C. 
to MB NS TI SFran 
TANSEY, Lawrence J. (63519) 24MAW 
CherPt to MARTD MARTC Niagara 
Falls NY 
THOMPSON, 
Mar Div pj to 
NAS Memphis 
Lawrence L 


(4969) MarPac 


Edward J. (0231) 2d- 
MARTD MARTC 


- (4631) MB 
N NJ to 4thMCRRD Phila 
TRENT, Chartes E. (5849) MB Navy 
=128 c/oFPO SFran to such MC 
acty as FMFPac may dir 
WALKER, James E. (2539) ForTrps- 
FMFPac 29 Paims Calif to MB TI 
SFran 
WILKES, William A. (0149) 2dMAW 
CherPt to MAD NATTC Jax 
WILSO William K. (3379) 
Quant to ForTrpsFMFLant 
WRIGHT, Donald I. (3519) 

Trps CamPen to MB TI SFran 
WRUCK, Joel E. (6449) MCAS El 
Toro to MAD NATTC Memphis 
YOX, Joseph K. (3539) MCB Lej to 
Ist EngrFidMaintCo USMCR Balti- 
more 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


ACKROYD, John H. (5811) MB NB 
Brooklyn NY to 2dMarDiv Lej 
ANDERSON, Charles F. (0411) MD 
NavRetraCom NB Portsmouth NH 
to 2dMarDiv Lej 
ANDERSON, John D. 
MCAS Miami 
ARCANO, Thomas H. (3539) 
Div Lej to MCCloDep Phila 
ATWELL, James A. (6431) MTG-20 
Cher Pt to MAD NATTC Jax 


(0147) HQMC to 
2d Mar- 


BAKER, William E. (0316) 2dMar- 
Div Lej to MB Navy 37214 c/oFPO 
NY 


BAXTER, William J. (3019) MarPac 
to MB _NAS Corpus Christi Tex 
BELL, Edward H. (2011) 4th90mm- 
GunBtry USMCR Spokane Wash to 
FMFPacTrps CamPen 

BENIKER, William R. (0147) HQMC 
PhibTra Base LCreek) to Comdr- 
PhibFor LantFit 

BERRY, William H. (1367) 6thEngr- 
Co USMCR Knoxville Tenn to For- 
TrpsFMFLant Lej 

BLEDSOE, John D. (0335) 4thMCRRD 
Phila to 2dMarDiv Lej 
BOHANAN, Patrick H. (3534)  For- 
TrpsFMFLant Lej to MCRD Pl 
BOND, Waldo L. (1146) MCAS EI 


Toro to MCB Lej 
BOSSE, Derwood R. (0147) MB Navy 
c/oFPO SFran to SctyFor 


#128 
MCS 
MarPac 


OA 

BRANIGIN, Earl L. (2231) 
Quant to MCSC Albany Ga 

BRIGGS, William R. (5231) 
te AirFMFPac Toro 

BULLOCK, Richard A. (3433) 2d- 
MAW CherPt to 4thMCRRD Phila 

CAPECE, Anthony (3534) ForTrpsF MF- 
Lant Lej to SC Albany Ga 

DAVILA, Ramon (2511) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv Lej 

EARLE, William Jr. MBC Lej 
to 2dMarDiv Lej 

ELLIOTT, James F. 
Lant NB Norfolk to 3dMAW Miami 

FLADBY, Robert D. (6613) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to 24MAW CherPt 

FLEMING, William L. (3433) FMFPac 
to MCRD PI 

FOSTER, Cliff L. (0335) MCRD PI to 
2dMarDiv Lej 

FREDRICKSON, Dean E. (5239) 3d- 
MAW Miami to MAD NATTC 
Memphis 

GATTIS, Robert A. (0335) 
#128 c/oFPO SFran to 


(3619) 


(0147) FMF- 


MB Navy 
2d Mar Div 


Benjamin L. Jr. (3013) 
FMFPacTrps CamPen 

GRUEL, Arthur F. (3534) MD NRTC 

Portsmouth NH to ForTrpsFMF- 


Lant Lej 
GUSMAN, Guadalupe MCRD 
(0316) 


Pl to 2dMarDiv Le; 
GUTOWSKI, Howard ,. 

MARTD MARTC NAS Glenview Ill 
to 2dMarDiv Lej 

HAM, Ernest A. III (5869) 

to 2dMarDiv Lej 

HANSON, Duane S. (0776) FMFPac 
to ForTrpsFMFPac 29 Palms Calif 
HARDIE, Don E. (0335) MCRD PI 
to 2dMarDiv Lej 


(0333) 


3dMarDiv 


HILLIN, Dan A. (0147) AirFMFPac 
Ei Toro to 4thSupCo USMCR Stock- 
ton Calif 

HOLT, Charles E. (0337) MCRD PI to 
2dMarDiv Lej 

HOUK, Theodore W. 
2138 c/oFPO NY 

HUBER, Frank €. (2719) 2dMAW 
CherPt to MARTD MARTC NAS 
SoWeymouth Mass 

HUTCHINSON, Arnold A. (0335) 2d- 
MarDiv Lej to MTG-20 CherPt 

JENSEN, Herbert H. (2119) 

Btry USMCR Fresno Calif 
TrpsFMFPac 29 Palms Calif 

JOHANN, joseph A. (1834) ForTrps- 
FMFPac CamPen to MCRD PI 

MAHER, Bernard F. (2519) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrpsFMFLant Lej 

MC MAHON, Daniel D. (3053) HQMC 
to MCAS Navy #990 c/oFPO SFran 

MARTIN, Leonard G. (0316) MCRD 
Pi to 2dMarDiv Lej 

MICHEL, James T. (0836) 3dMarDiv 
to such MC acty as MarPac may dir 

MITCHELL, Jacques L. (6819) MarPac 
to MCAS El Toro 

MONGIOVI, Mario 
to ForTrpsFMFPac 29 Paims Calif 

MORROW, Edward (0419) 3dMarDiv 
to MARTD MARTC NAS Willow 
Grove Penn 

NABONI, Emery R. 
to 2dMarDiv Lej 

NAVARRO, Enrique (0147) MARTD 
MARTC NAS Oakland Cal to For- 
TrpsFMFLant Lej 

NELSON, Frank F. (6511) 
CherPt to MAD NATTC Jax 

NEWMAN, Ronald OD. 5841) MD 
Navy #117 c/oFPQ NY to 2dMar- 


Div Lej 
OSMUNDSEN, George Ww. 
HQMC to 3dMarDiv 
PARKER, Donald C. (0316) 2dMarDiv 
Lej to MARTD MARTC NAS Glen- 


(0147) MD Navy 
to MCAB CherPt 


(0816) 3dMarDiv 
(0336) MCRD PI 


MCAB 


(0147) 


(3361) 


view til 

PRICE, Frederick W. (0121) MB {5th 
NavDist Navy #188 c/oFPO NY to 
AirFMFLant Norfolk 

PRICE, Nathan A. (03135) MCRD PI 
to MCS Quant 

PRYOR, John F. MCB Lej to 
HQMC 

RICKER, Clarence J. (0316) MB 
NGF WashDC to 2dMarDiv Lej 

RICKMAN, Leonard M. (0147) 6th- 
MCRRD Atlanta to ForTrpsFMF- 
Lant Lej 

ROBERSON, James J. (1836) MarPac 
to MCRD PI 

ROBERTS, Edward A. (0316) MD USS 
TARAWA to 2dMarDiv Lej 
ROBERTS, Norman V. (6444) MCS 

Quant to MAD NATTC Memphis 


ROBERTSON, Alan B. (2119) 3dSup- 
Co USMCR Tucson Ariz to FMF- 
PacTrps CamPen 

ROSS, Charles S. (2611) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrpsFMFPac CamPen 

ROUGAS, John N. (0335) HQMC to 
3d Mar Div 

ROWE, Clark H. (3516) MB NAS Jax 
to ForTrpsFMFLant Lej 

SALYARDS, Kenneth D. (0147) 2d- 
MAW CherPt to Isti5SmmGunBn 
USMCR_ Denver Colo 

William J. (3439) 2dMAW 
to 8thMCRRD NOrleans 
Robert E. (0316) MD 
USS CORAL SEA to 2dMarDiv Lej 

SMITH, Charles W. (6519) 3dMAW 

Miami to MAD WNATTC Jax 
D. (5831) MCRD PI 


3 L. (6481) MARTDO 
MARTC NAS Glenview Ili to 2d 
MAW CherPt 

SHUART, Freeman W. (3413) Air 
FMFPac El Toro to HQ FMF Pac 
STEGER, Lester H. (0147) 34MAW 
Miami 88thSplinfCo USMCR 

Amarillo Tex 
STEHLING, James C. (0313) 
Div to 2dMarDiv Lej 
STRINGER, Randolph Cc 0316 
MCRD Pt to 2dMarDiv Lej 
SULLIVAN, William R. (6511) 3d 
MAW Miami to MAD NATTC 
TARAPCHAK, Bernard J (6444 
MARTD MARTC NAS Willow Grove 
Penn to MAD NATTC Memphis 
TATE, Clinton W. (1379) 3istSplinf 
Co USMCR Johnson City Tenn te 
2dMarDiv Lej 
TERRITO, Frank M. 
NATTC Memphis to 
THOMPSON, Adel E. 
State Dept Bremen 
ForTrpsFMFLant Lej 
TOOLIN, Alcide S (0756) 
to ForTrpsFMFPac 29 Palms 
TYLDESLEY, Walter E. (2239) 
Quant to MCSC Albany Ga 
WELCH, Harry E. (251!) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrpsFMFLant Lej 
WHITE, Richard A. (5239) 2dMAW 
CherPt to HEDRON MARTC NAS 
Glenview Ill 
WIENCEK, John E. 
to 2dMarDiv Lej 
WILLIAMS, John J. 
to 2dMar Div Lej 
WILLIAMS, Norman 0. 
Pac to 2dMarDiv Lej 
WILLIAMS, Tully M. (3379) 
Div Lej to MCS Quant 
WOODS, Bradley L. (0316) FMF Pac 
to such MC acty as MarPac may dir 


END 


3d Mar 


(6731) MAD 
MCAS El! Toro 
(2111) HQMe 
Germany) to 


FMF Pac 
Calit 
Ss 


(0316) MCRD PI 
(0316) FMF Pae 
(0316) FMF 


2d Mar- 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 9] 


Thus, at this writing, we'd say the cor- 
rect length of the service stripe should 
be one and one-half inches above the 
point of the cuff. Of interest, however, 
is the fact that a new change to uni- 
form regulations (now in the mill) will 
change the length of the service stripe 
to one-half inch from the point of the 
cuff.—Ed. 


REPRINT 


Dear Sir: 

I am in a serious predicament 
I've worn through my winter greens 
and don’t have any other Marine uni- 
form to wear for the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 

I didn’t get a new uniform when I 
was discharged as I never realized that 
I would wear the one I had so often. 
Your Leatherneck notice prompted me 
to ask you where I could buy one 
(which I doubt) or if the Marine Corps 
could donate a uniform to me. I wear 
a size 34 trouser and 4-M blouse. 

Tom Bell 
3065 Xavier St., 
Oceanside, New York. 


@ We are reprinting your letter, Mr. 


Beil, because our answer to your letter 
which appeared in the March, 1955, 
issue of Leatherneck was _ incorrect. 
Our answer should have been as fol- 
lows: The Marine Corps cannot donate 
a uniform to you, although you may be 
able to purchase one through official 
channels. Paragraph 54600 of the Ma- 
rine Corps Manual reads in part: 
“Former members of the Marine Corps 
who are separated therefrom under 
honorable conditions may purchase ex- 
terior articles of uniform on applica- 
tion to the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps.” Accordingly, if you desire to 
buy a new uniform, we suggest that 
you send your application (with all 
pertinent information) to the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, Code 
CSH, Headquarters, Marine Corps, 
Washington 25, D. C.—Ed. 


MEMO INTERPRETATION 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing you in hopes that you 
will furnish me the Marine Corps in- 
terpretation of paragraph 13.a., Marine 
Corps Memorandum Number 24-54. 

The paragraph in question states in 
part: “When the continued assignment 
of an enlisted reservist is considered to 
be not in the best interests . . . of the 
individual concerned, the Commander, 
Marine Air Reserve Training .. . may 
release from extended active duty upon 
their requests those enlisted reservists 
having active military service prior to 
25 June, 1950, or who have completed 








"They oughta build them roofs so's they don't collapse." 


BOOTH 
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at least two (2) years of active duty 
since that date.” 

Does the Marine Corps consider that 
only humanitarian or emergency rea- 
sons come under the purview of “the 
best interests of the individual con- 
cerned?” 

Sgt. Kenneth Brockman 
MARTD, MARTC, NAS, 
Olathe, Kansas 


@ “The best interests of the individual 
concerned” as used in paragraph 13.a., 
Marine Corps Memorandum Number 
24-54, is not necessarily limited to hu- 
manitarian or emergency reasons. Other 
examples might be: mis-assignment, 
wherein the individual is not qualified 
for the job and would jeopardize his 
professional record by retention in a 
job for which he has received no train- 
ing; offer of civilian employment which 
may be in the best interests of the indi- 
vidual to accept at once rather than 
waiting until the expiration of his nor- 
mal tour, etc. However, decision in the 


matter rests with the order-writing 
authority. 
Generally, humanitarian or emer- 


gency reasons fulfill this requirement 
—Ed. 


PROOF OF TRANSFER 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to inquire about my Re- 
serve obligation after my three-year 
tour of active duty is fulfilled. My 
question is: Do I have to stay in the 
inactive Marine Reserve or can I trans- 
fer to another branch of service in my 
hometown? What I would like to do 
is; have my enlistment papers filled 
out before I am released from active 
service so I can show my Commanding 
Officer (before being released) proof 
of my reenlistment in another branch 
of the service. 

I would appreciate an answer and 
any further information you may be 
able to give me. 

Corp. R. W. Sterneman 
2d Anglico, Force Troops Atlantic, 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


@ Regulations do not permit the pro- 
cedure you suggest; that of being en- 
listed in another branch of the service 
of the Armed Forces prior to your re- 
lease from active duty in the Corps. 

Upon completion of your present 
term of enlistment you will be trans- 
ferred to the Marine Corps Reserve and 
by service records to the Headquarters 
of the Marine Corps Reserve and Re- 
cruitment District in which you per- 
manently reside, unless you voluntarily 
reenlist in the Regular Marine Corps. 
(See Marine Corps General Order 
Number 127.) 

After you return home you will be 


eligible to apply for transfer to the Re- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 





ee URING World War II and again 

in Korea we fought ‘diggers.’ 
Whenever we gave our enemy a few 
hours of relief from our attacks he 
dug in. In two wars now we've faced 
troops who could construct good field 
fortifications. They dug fast and deep 
and usually camouflaged well. We can 
expect any future enemy we might run 
up against to also be expert at diggin’ 
defensive positions. We know the Reds 
are trained to use extensive field for- 
tifications. We've seen that our artil- 
lery and air support force the enemy to 
go underground and, what’s more, any 
experienced field soldier knows that in 
any battles of the future involving 
heavy weapons, artillery, or possibly 
atomic weapons, the troops who can dig 
in the best are helpin’ the odds in their 
favor. 

“But, don’t get me wrong, nobody 
ever won a battle or war just by diggin’ 
holes in the ground and crawlin’ in ’em. 
In the FMF our big job is still to dig 
the ‘unfriendlies’ out of their holes. 

“We should know by now, and not 
quickly forget, that attacking prepared 
positions and fortified areas ain’t any 
joke. We gotta think now in terms of 
coordinated assaults of fortified posi- 
tions—or we will again pay in casual- 
ties as we learn the hard way. 

“When we talk about a coordinated 
plan of fire support for the assault of 
a fortified or entrenched enemy area we 
don’t just mean air and artillery and 
naval gunfire support. Sure, they fit in 
the act at the proper time. But we 
can’t expect them support arms to do 
the whole job. It would be nice if they 
could but it just don’t work that way. 


“The squads and the platoons who 
make the attacks and assaults have 
gotta make the best use of all the 
weapons carried in the companies. 

“We've gotta train to use our full 
family of grenades; both hand and 
rifle grenades. For some reason we 
neglected the rifle grenade in Korea. 
Men threw the dischargers away. We 
didn’t carry the different types of 
ammo into battle. There were many 
times when rifle grenades could have 
filled in for us at ranges beyond hand 
grenade range. 

“We should practice with hand gre- 
nades and their technique in assault. 
Fire teams and squads must work out 
drills for ‘bombing’ trenches and dug- 
outs. Screen the close approach with 
smoke grenades, blind with WP gre- 
nades, some men fire their rifles as 
others close in with frag and concussion 
grenades. We should work on the close 
assault like a variety of football plays. 
And we always gotta be ready to finish 
the deal with the bayonet. 


“To our platoon weapons we can add 
the rocket flame 
and ‘reckless rifles’ so that they too 


launchers, throwers 


can help cover and support us in those 
last few critical yards. The tanks, ar- 


tillery and heavy mortars pave the way 


for the assault and we gotta follow 
their fires close. But when those fires 
lift as we reach the assault positions 
the assault units have gotta take up 
the fire—and keep it up while we enters 
the enemy positions. Don’t ever give 
‘Luke’ a chance to get his head up and 
start pullin’ triggers! 
“If you look at the 
varied weapons we got in the infantry 
remember the 
and plan 


big arsenal of 


companies, and 
types of ammo they can fire, 


many 


so’s you can have this ammo in the 
lines for assault jobs, you will begin to 
appreciate the large capability we have 
for really close support of assault units 
right down to the platoon and squad 
level. 

employ 


“Develop assault drill to 


these weapons during those last few 
critical yards when assaulting dug-in 
enemy positions. When you do, that 
guy is either going to remain in that 
hole permanently or he’s going to take 
off and look for a better hole.” END 
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serve Component of another branch of 
the Armed Forces, subject to certain 
conditions. The conditions applicable, 
and the procedure to be followed, are 
stated in detail in Paragraph 10357, 
Marine Corps Marmual.—Ed. 


RETIREMENT LAWS 
Dear Sir 


I have broken time. Would this pre- 
vent me from retiring on 20 years ac- 
There was an old bill 


tive service? 


which prohibited anyone from retiring 
on 20 with broken time; is that bill still 
in effect? Under this bill, anyone with 
broken service had to serve 30 years 
before being eligible for retirement. I 
was out of the Navy five days before 
enlisting in the Marine Corps. I now 
have 17 years in the Marine Corps and 

four years Navy service. 
SSegt. William T. Stroud 
Hq&Hq Squadron, MCAF, 
Security, 

Santa Ana, Calif 


@ The 1925 Act to which you refer 
was canceled by the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended. Accord 
ingly, you can transfer to the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve after you have 
completed 20 years active federal serv- 
ice, broken or unbroken.—Ed. 


MARINE CORPS RECCRDS 
Dear Sir: 

Will you please inform me where I 
may purchase records of Bugle Calls 
(reveille, retreat, etc. .. .)? Any in- 
formation you furnish will be 
greatly appreciated. 


may 


James O. Fleming 
202 Milford St., 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 





ARE YOU RIFLE WISE? 


by Joseph C. Stacey 


Can you match up the names of the rifles, with the 
armies equipped with them at the time of World War I? 
Five correct answers are passing; 6-7 are good; 8-9 excel- 


lent. 


Lee-Enfield 

Lebel 

Mannlicher 
Mannlicher-Schonaver 
Mauser 

. Schmidt-Rubin 

Year 30 Rifle 

. Springfield 

. Three Line Rifle 


CO DYRNRWNo 


Answers on page 76. 








(a) GERMANY 
(b) JAPAN 

(c) RUSSIA 

(d) GREAT BRITAIN 
(e) ITALY 

(f) UNITED STATES 
(g) GREECE 

(h) FRANCE 

(i) SWITZERLAND 











@ Sorry, we don't know where you can 
buy recorded bugle calls, but perhaps 
some of our readers do.—Ed. 


TOO LATE TO WORRY 


Dear Sir: 

The increasing and very much alarm- 
ing number of Marines who are being 
tried and convicted for violations of 
Article 86, Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, are . problem 
to all branches of the service. 


becoming a 








Lectures held, court memos pub- 
lished and schooling on the UCMJ 
seem to have little effect on a certain 
amount of the habitual absentees. All 
of this poses a serious problem to our 
state of training and readiness. The 
time and cost needed to handle the 
case administratively, and the cost of 
confinement is enormous. This is 
something that must be fought at all 
levels. 

So many men who have been sen- 
tenced to either a Bad Conduct, Un- 
desirable, or a Dishonorable Discharge, 
just shrug it off with a bravado atti- 
tude, harboring no idea as to the future 
consequences. 

Some years ago, an absorbing article 
was published in the Leatherneck, con- 
taining a group of letters written to 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
by former Marines who were discharged 
under conditions other than honorable. 
Could it be possible for your staff to 
research and republish this article? 
Maybe it will strike a note with some 
of these men who don’t care or worry 
about what the future holds for them 

. if they are “drummed out.” 

1st Lieut. J. L. Houle 
12th Truck Company, SC., FMF 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


@ Thank you for your letter, Lieu- 
tenant Houle. We'll see what we can 


do.—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 








BULLETIN BOARD is Leatherneck's inter- 


pretation of information released by Head 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 
Items on these pages are not to be con- 
sidered official. 


ENLISTED PROMOTIONS ... In a letter to all commanding officers, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps recently announced this 
year's proposed promotion policy for enlisted men of the 
regular Marine Corps and enlisted reservists serving on 
extended active duty. The letter reads in part: 

1. "BaSed on latest personnel plans, the following 
enlisted promotions are planned for calendar year 1955: 

a. About 100 promotions to master sergeant and 
about 500 promotions to technical sergeant, to be 
effected during October-November 1955. Selections 
will continue to be made by a staff noncommissioned 
officer selection board convened at Headquarters, 
Marine Corps. 

b. About 3500 promotions to staff sergeant to be 
effected during September-October 1955. The 
promotions will be effected by commanding officers, 
based on cutting scores for each occupational field 
announced by the Commandant of the Marine Corps. Due 
to the abolishment of sergeant fitness reports, 
selection boards will not be convened at Headquarters, 
Marine Corps to select sergeants for staff sergeants, 
as was done in the past. 

c. Present plans for promotion to corporal and 
sergeant call for the continuance of the common 
cutting score method of promotion to each of these 
grades. Promotion cycles are planned for April-May 
and October-November 1955, with sizeable numbers to 
be promoted. 

2. Based on plans through 30 June 1956, it is not 
contemplated to involuntarily revert any enlisted 
personnel to a lower grade." 

































































APPLICATIONS FOR SPECIAL FOREIGN DUTY INVITED .. . According to 
Marine Corps Memorandum Number 9-55, the Marine Corps has 
a continuing requirement to provide enlisted Marines for 
special duty throughout the world as guards for the United 
States Department of State's foreign service installations. 
This duty involves enforcing security regulations, 
providing protection for classified material, and 
safeguarding United States Government property. Applications 
for special foreign duty with the Department of State are 
invited from enlisted Marines who meet the following 
qualifications: 

a. Be a volunteer for this duty. 

b. Be a native-born citizen of the United States, 
speak English clearly, and have lived the majority 
of his life in the United States. 

c. Be unmarried, if below the grade of technical 
sergeant, and agree to remain unmarried until the 
completion of twenty-two (22) months duty in the 
program. Master sergeants and technical sergeants 
may be married or unmarried. Married personnel in 
these grades normally will be assigned only to areas 
where their dependents are permitted to join them. 
ad. Be at least sixty-seven (67) inches in height, 
weight in proportion to height, and have commendable 
military bearing. 

e. Have at least thirty (30) months obligated service 
remaining on the day of transfer to this duty. 
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BULLETIN BOARD (cont.) 


f. Have completed at least one (1) year of active duty 
immediately prior to transfer to this duty. 

g-.- Have GCT score in grade III or higher. 

h. Be in the grade of corporal or above. 

i. Have an excellent conduct record. Any one or 
combination of the following will be considered 
disqualifying: 

1. Conviction by general courts-martial at any 
time. 

2. Conviction by Special courtsS-martial at any 
time. 

3. Conviction by summary courts-martial during 
the two (2) years immediately prior to assignment to 
the program. 

4. More than one (1) commanding officer's 
punishment during current enlistment or a commanding 
officer's punishment during the six (6) months period 
immediately prior to assignment to the program. 

j. Be in excellent physical condition. Have a negative 
Shick test (or take necessary immunization shots) and 
not be in need of dental treatment on the date of 
transfer. Paragraph 15-52 BUMED Manual shall be 
Strictly complied with. 
k. Be of mature and stable character, and in the 
opinion of his commanding officer be motivated for 
and capable of performing independent duty overseas 
among foreign nationals in Such a manner as to reflect 
credit upon the Marine Corps and the Government of the 
United States. 
1. No evidence must exist which, in the opinion of the 
commanding officer, would make the granting of Top 
Secret clearance inadvisable if normal investigative 
requirements should reveal no derogatory information. 
m. Proficiency in a foreign language is not a 
requirement for assignment to this duty. However, 
enlisted personnel who possess a proficiency ina 
language which is used in any country listed in 
enclosure (1) are encouraged to apply. (For list of 
countries, see Enclosure (1) of MC MEMO No. 9-55). 
The Memo further states that letter applications are desired 
from Marines in the grades of sergeant and corporal only. 
Staff grade noncommissioned officers should make application 
by expressing a preference for, "Special Foreign Duty with 


the State Department", when fitness reports are submitted. 
END 
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[continued from page 72] 


PROFESSIONAL FIGHTERS 


Dear Sir: 

I have heard it stated at 
times that the U. S. Marines were 
classified a long time back as “profes- 


various 


sional fighting men, and could be hired 
out to some other country if the oc- 
casion arose 

Would you please answer this letter 
as soon as possible, stating whether 
enlisted men or officers have ever been 
loaned out, hired out or what have 
you ...to some other country? Please 
give dates and how many occasions. 
I have heard it said that Nicaragua, 
South America, used the U. S. Marines 
at one time. There has been an argu- 
ment on this subject between a friend 
of mine and myself; we have made a 
small wager and I couldn't get 
any dates on this subject locally. 

Also, if you have a copy of “Our 
Flag,”’ which is seen around most Ma- 
rine Corps recruiting stations, I would 
appreciate it if you would send me 
one. 

I am active in the American Legion 
and Veterans’ of Foreign Wars work. 
The knowledge of proper Flag etiquette 
is important to know 

Any help you can give me will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Russell L. Lane 
1754 Clifton Way, S. E., 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


@ According to Mr. Joel D. Thacker, 
Marine Corps Historian, HQMC, the 
statement that “U. S. Marines 
classified a long time back as ‘profes- 
sional fighting men ’,’ as substan- 
tially incorrect. The reference to Ma- 
rines as ‘professional fighting men 
seems to imply that the Marines are 


were 


merely adventurers and soldiers of for- 
tune, whereas the U. S. Marine Corps, 
since its foundation in 1775, has been, 
and is, a regular constituted part of the 
Armed Services of the United States, 
subject to the orders of the President 
as Commander-in-Chief. 

The rest of the statement, which sug- 








ON PA GE 


1. (b); 2. (a); 3. (c); 4. (b); 
5. (a); 6. (b); 7. (a); 8. (c); 
9. (a); 10. (a). 





gests that the Marines “could be hired 
out to some other country if the oc- 
casion arose,” is correct only to the ex- 
tent that certain occasions have arisen 
from time to time when Marines were 
loaned to other countries on an ad hoc 
(special purpose) basis. These _ in- 
stances occurred in Haiti (1915-1934), 
the Dominican Republic (1917-1922), 
and Nicaragua (1927-1933). In each 
case, the U. S. Marine Corps made both 
officers and enlisted men available to 
local governments for service with the 
local police: the Gendarmerie d Haiti 
(later known as the Garde d’Haiti), 
and the Guardia Nacional de Nicara 
gua, respectively. The duties of Ma- 
rines detailed to this service consisted 
chiefly in the organizing, training, and 
officering of the local police forces. ' 

Further duties performed by Marines 
on these assignments included the en- 
forcing of sanitary regulations, the su- 
pervision of prisons, the overseeing of 
road building and public works, etc. 
Marines loaned in these instances were 
actually commissioned in the local po- 
lice forces in accordance with specific 
diplomatic agreements entered into be- 
tween the United States and the local 


governments in the interest of mé 
taining law and order and the esta! 
lishment of orderly government out 
the chaos of internal revolution. Except 
in cases of emergency, the actual pros 
cution of military operations again 
dissident groups within the countries 
was left to the Marine Brigades occu 
pying the countries during the same 
period in accordance with the Ameri 
can diplomatic policy of the time with 
regard to the Caribbean area. Upor 
the establishment of political stabilits 
and the return to normalcy within 
these countries, the Marines, both in 
the Brigades and in the local police 
forces, were withdrawn. 

The booklet entitled Our Flag can 
be obtained at practically any U. S 
Marine Corps recruiting station, but 
we are forwarding you a copy with our 
compliments.—Ed. 








I-d, 2-h, 3-e, 4-g, 5-a, 6-i, 7-b, 
8-f, 9-c. 








“Mervin! Did you jump ship again?” 
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OVERSEAS TOUR 


Dear Sir: 

As an avid reader of your fine maga- 
zine I think perhaps you can answer 
a few questions for me. 

Could you tell me how long the tour 
of duty is for Marines serving in 
Japan? 

Also, what chance does a corporal 
(with a GCT of 77) have of early dis- 
charge? 

Name withheld by request 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


@ The present policy for Marines serv- 
ing with the Fleet Marine Forces in 
the Far East (Japan and Korea) is 14 
months service. Time involved in 
traveling to and from the Continental 
Limits of the United States cannot be 
counted for the purpose of rotation, 
however. 

Marines who have a GCT (General 
Classification Test) score of less than 
90 will receive early discharges UN- 
LESS their Commanding Officers con- 
sider their services to be highly bene- 


ficial to the Marine Corps.—Ed. 


WANTS BETTER SHINE 


Dear Sir: 

I am a member of the Marine Corps 
Reserve. The thing I want to know is 
how I can get the best shine a person 
can get on his shoes . . .Also, I would 
like to hear from people in the Marine 





Corps telling me how they shine their 
shoes. 
Dick Price 
4316 South D St., 
Tacoma, Washington. 


@ The following pointers were written 
by Master Sergeant Harris Chuck: 

(1) “The first step in getting a good 
shoe shine is to first clean the shoes 
thoroughly. 

(2) “Take a soft cloth (old skivvy 
shirt, old linen handkerchief, or cotton 
stocking), double 1t and wind it around 
the middle or index finger, keeping a 
smooth portion at the finger tip. 

(3) “Half fill the cover of a polish 
can with cold water from the scuttlebutt 
(water faucet), dip finger with cloth 
around it 1n the water, then rub finger 
over the polish, trying to get a medium 
amount of polish on cloth. 

(4) “Apply polish from the toe of 
shoe to the first crack line. Keep finger 
revolving 1n a circular motion, applying 
even pressure. Maintain this procedure 
until that section of the shoe shines to 
a brilliant luster. 

(5) “The remaining part of the front 
of the shoe should be divided into three 
work areas. The important thing to re- 
member is not to polish too large an 
area at one time. For example, not over 
two square inches. Continue the process 
for the sides, heels, and sole edges. 

(6). “When shoes become faded, a 


coat of dye may be applied over the 
polish on shoes. It is best, however, to 
clean the shoe with a paint thinner or, 
preterably, lacquer thinner. It is im 
portant to note that these distillates 
are highly inflammable and must not 
be employed indoors or near an open 
flame. The 


foreign matter or oils that resist polish; 


thinner will remove any 


also any polish pocks will smooth out, 
leaving a clean, smooth surface. 

(7) “After the shoe has been dyed 
and is should be 
buffed with a soft cloth to remove the 


thoroughly dry, it 


dry pigment of the dye. The shoe is 
then ready for the polished phase. 

(8) “The 
should be used on new 
that the shoe should be saddle-soaped 
Note that the 


aforementioned process 


shoes except 


after using the thinner 
saddle soap 1s used as a soap and NOT 
as a salve as has been the practice in 
most cases. A sponge and warm water 
must be used with saddle soap to work 
up a thorough lather over the shoe 
“Some ‘Do's’ are: Install shoe trees 
when not wearing the shoes; always use 
a clean part of the cloth for each shoe, 
use cold clean water; and polish shoes 
preferably in the evening since the at 
mosphere is heavier 
“Some ‘Don'ts’ are: Don’t use steel 
wool on dress shoes; don’t use shaving 
lotions; don’t use dry, hard polish; and 


don’t use a dirty cloth to apply the 


polish.” —Ed END 


THE NEW SLANT 





FRED RHOACS 





























1. THE SERVICEMAN AND THE LAW. 

Written by the authors of the Manual for 

Courts-Martial, this book relates all that 

a serviceman should know about conduct 

of trials, charges, duties of investigation 

officer and defense counsel, and record of 
trial 

Regularly $3.75 

Discount Price $3.20 

2. SMALL ARMS OF THE WORLD by 


W. H. B. Smith. 
larged edition containing over 900 pictures 


A new, revised and en- 


which show you how to load, strip, and 
operate all standard small arms of all na- 


tions. 
Regularly $10.00 
Discount Price $8.50 
3. THIS 1S WAR! A photo-narrative of 


Korea 
photographer David 
The majority of these 


the Marines in authored by Life 
Duncan. 


action photos are 


Douglas 


published for the first time in this book. 
Regularly $4.95 
Discount Price $4.25 


4. A HISTORY OF THE U. S. MARINE 
CORPS by Lt. Col. Clyde H. Metcalf, 
USMC. A readable, comprehensive and 
detailed account of the 
of the Marine Corps. 


accomplishments 
Regularly $5.50 

Discount Price $4.70 
5. THE RED ARMY TODAY. A 


hensive 


compre- 


report on the weapons, tactics, 
manpower, and intentions of the armies of 
Russia and her satellite nations. 

Regularly $4.00 


Discount Price $3.40 


discount prices. 


6. RED CHINA'S FIGHTING HORDES. 

The first complete evaluation of the Chi- 

nese Communist Army as told by an offi- 

cer who was a former attache, observer 
and prisoner. 

Regularly $4.00 

Discount Price $3.40 


7. ATOMIC WEAPONS IN LAND COM- 
BAT. Widely praised as an excellent con- 
tribution to military literature, this book 
relates the effect atomic weapons will have 
on tactics, strategy and the infantryman. 
Regularly $3.95 

Discount Price $3.40 


8. RIOT CONTROL. Relates legal and 

military responsibilities in a civil disturb- 

ance with tactics and illustrated problems 
including prison outbreaks. 

Regularly $3.00 

Discount Price $2.55 


9. ARMED FORCES SPORTS ALMANAC. 

The only book of its kind ever published. 

Includes the names of more than 40,000 

servicemen of more than 3000 teams in 15 
different sports. 

Regularly $3.00 

Discount Price $2.55 


10. THE MILITARY INSTRUCTOR. An in- 
tensely practical and complete book show- 
ing how to teach military subjects. Of 
value to all 


commissioned and enlisted 


instructors. 


Regularly $2 
Discount Price $2.3 


wan 


The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. 
If your favorite book is not listed on this page, write for service offering 





LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 
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Send the book(s) immediately to: 
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Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. AMOUNT ENCLOSE®B $........... 


ADDRESS (please print) ...... 
CITY ZONE STATE 
LEATHERNECK will pay the postage on ali orders. 555 


BILL ME LATER ([) 


in 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 


DIVISION HISTORIES 


Each Division history contains a com- 
plete description of the unit’s campaigns 
in the Second World War. They are also 
thoroughly illustrated and, in most in 
stances, contain a list of casualties and 
decorations. 


Discount 

Price 
11. IstMarDiv (The Old Breed) $5.55 
12. 2ndMarDiv (Follow Me) $5.10 
13. 3rdMarDiv $4.25 
14. 4thMarDiv $4.25 
15. 5SthMarDiv (The Spearhead) $5.55 





MODERN JUDO by 


course in the art 


Charles Yerkow. 
A_ professional of Ju 
Jitsu written by an expert instructor. Fully 


illustrated. 


16. Volume 1: Basic Fundamental Tech 
niques. 
Regularly $4.00 


Discount Price $3.40 


17. Volume 2: Advanced Methods for the 
Judo Expert. 

Regularly $4.00 

Discount Price $3.40 


18. Volumes 1 and 2: A complete course 
in these two volumes. 

Regularly $7.50 

Discount Price $6.40 


LEATHERNECK'S Best Seller List 


At Discount Prices 


19. Battle Cry $3.40 
20. The New Breed $3.00 
21. Cavairy of the Sky $2.25 
22. Hit The Beach $3.40 
23. The Magnificent Bastards $3.00 
24. Cold Steel $2.55 
25. Guidebook for Marines $1.50 





Gyrene 


The Gunny’s Dream 


“Lights out” 

The old Gunny said, 
He took off his shoes 
And jumped into bed. 


He fell fast asleep 
But awoke with a scream 
And told all his bunkies 


About his strange dream. 


“I dreamed I was Gunny 
O’re one thousand souls, 
All recruits, now mind you, 
On my muster rolls.” 


“They weren’t much to look at 
Each had two left feet, 

Their clothing was wrinkled 
And bagged at the seat.” 


“Their hair had grown shaggy 
Their shoes had no shine, 
Their squadbays were crumby 
Their bunks out of line.” 


““And down at the mess hall 
They ate twice their fill, 
And all grew so heavy 
That they couldn’t drill.” 


“Their pockets were loaded 
With light duty chits, 
Their rifle bores rusty 

And spotted with pits.” 


“There were peanuts and cookies 
In each locker box, 

Stains on their mess gear 

And holes in their sox.” 


“The Commandant summoned 
A staff of top men, 

He wanted to know 

How this happened, and when.” 


“They found all the recruits 
Flaked out on their sacks, 
With dozens of comic books 
Stuffed in their packs.” 


“The Fire Watch was smoking 
A butt he had swiped, 

One man took a shower 

And the others all griped.” 


“Then one dropped his rifle 
And called it a gun, 

Now that’s what awoke me, 
No worse could be done.” 


The Gunny was shaking 
His face was quite red, 

He talked like a man 

Who had rocks in his head. 


He pulled up his blanket 
And then silence fell, 

But after that nightmare 
He has never slept well. 


Harry A. Koch 
Surefooted 


A brooklet and a pretty maid o’er mossy 
stones went trippin’, 

And there the pretty maid said, “I’m 
awful ’fraid of slippin’.” 

The saucy brooklet laughed aloud as it 
ran o’er the boulder, 

And whispered, “She’d have surely slipped 
if he’d been here to hold her.” 


Doris Scott 
Tribute To The Engineers 


The infantry must sweat and fight 
For battles to be won, 

The engineers must sweat and work 
For jobs that must be done. 


There’s takusan bridges to be built 
And roads there’s quite a few, 

The hills and lanes that must be cleared 
So we can go on through. 


The mines and traps that we can’t see 
Are there to stop us cold, 

As engineers we get them out 
Not one man must be told. 


yngles 


And now we come to the part that says 
That we are working fools. 

Just show us where, we'll build it there 
With spirit, and with tools. 


I guess there’s just two reasons why 
We’re Gung-Ho working fiends, 
We're not only Engineers 
We're United States Marines. 


Corp. John D. Gonzales 


Of Nations 


How strange and sad are man’s attempts 
To parcel out the earth, 
And mark with blood-stained boundary 
lines 
Some accident of birth. 


For June comes to every land, 
As does the scarlet leaf, 

And every heart may taste the joy 
Or drain the dregs of grief. 


C. F. Smith 
END 
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